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THE COINS OF INDIA AS WITNESSES TO HER HISTORY. 


IN an article printed not long since in a Madras {India| magazine, the Rev. James E. 
Tracy, an American missionary, made an eloquent appeal to native Indian gentlemen of means 
and leisure, to take up the study of Indian antiquities and especially of coins, with a view to 
entering upon such original research for historic material as would ultimately lead to valuable 
results. After speaking of the immense amount of material now accessible there for such a 
purpose, he urges the importance of undertaking such a work at once, and then says: — 


Corns, in large variety and number, are everywhere to be found, and 
furnish to the patient investigator and thoughtful student, subject-matter for 
much pleasant and profitable study. Many a valuable coin is going into the 
melting-pot, and carrying into eternal silence its testimony of a past in regard 
to which we fain would know all that it could tell us. It is still true, as the 
late Dr. Burnell said some years ago, that it is of more importance for the 
present that existing monuments of historical value should be collected and 
preserved from destruction than that very much time should be spent in their 
study. It will never be too late for patient study of what may be accumu- 
lated, but it is daily becoming too late to save many a valuable coin and 
inscription from effacement. Every name added to the list of those interested 
in this subject is one more who will do something, though it may be but little, 
to save from destruction those monuments which alone can reconstruct for us 
the history of the past. It was a past as teeming with life as ours; as full of 
heroic living; as earnest in struggle for the solution of life’s old, yet ever 
new problems, as the life of to-day. Its faiths were as earnest and noble; its 
social life as pure; its architecture and art as worthy as much which is lauded 
to-day. How can we coldly and unconcernedly call it a dead past, and turn 
from it in despair, when it may in some large and true sense be renewed and 
made to live again for us in the monuments which remain ? 

It is in the earnest hope that increasing attention may be called to this 
most interesting branch of study that these lines are written. Much has 
already been done, but much more remains, and whatever is to be done 
should be entered upon as early and as systematically as possible. 

VOL. XXV. 8 
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lo many, who have never given attention at first hand to the subject of 
Numismatics, an old coin has no attraction further than its brightness or 
beauty to - eye, or intrinsic value if it chance to be of a precious metal — 
as gold or silver. But, underneath the brightness and beauty, or the un- 
sightly rust, as the case may be, lies to the eye of the student a testimony to 
the forgotten past which is of far more value than the mere metal of the coin. 
To illustrate my meaning, let me set before you a coin of gold, beautiful 
indeed in itself, but more beautiful still as a testimony to a long forgotten 
past. It is an aureus of Domitian, found some years ago in the Tirumanga- 
lam Talug. It was coined in Rome,—proudly calling herself the eternal 
city, —in ie year 86 of our Christian era, almost exactly eighteen hundred 
years ago. Rome was then at the height of her power. Her commerce was 
upon every ocean,—even far away India had sent an ambassador from the 
court of the Pandyan King in Madura to the Caesar on the golden throne of 


Rome. As we look at the clear-cut outlines of the coin does it not seem 
almost as if through a golden portal we could catch a vista down the ages 
gone, and see, as ina vision, the eternal city, with its seven hills crowned 
with noble buildings, its streets busy with the tread of hurrying people, its 
senate halls and academic porches eloquent with the wit and wisdom of its 


hiisoonian rs, its Forum ringing with the acclamations of popular applause, 
and its camps clanging with the martial sound of spear and shield ? 

The silent testimony of the golden piece engraved with Caesar's name is 
not less potent than the testimony of that system of Roman law by which the 
civilized world of to-day conducts its civil procedure. For nigh two thousand 
years it has bided its time, lain forgotten where it was dropped by some 
Roman trader, or soldier, to come at last to a worthy resurrection and to the 
full joy of being appreciated. What is its gold value of a few paltry rupees 
compared to its value as a testimony to the past? Here, in its person, is a 
littke golden piece of very Rome. What may it not have seen in its early 
days? through whose hands may it not have passed when Romans ruled the 
world?) The sunshine which fell in beauty upon the eternal city is reflected 
in its face ; the calm, stern, forceful traits of Roman character look out as if 
stamped but yesterday. Its metal value may be little, but its value as a 
witness to the past is beyond compare; its evidence none can controvert, 
and none falsify. 

Among a lot of gold coins found some years ago-in what is now known 
as the Pulne ‘y Talugq were several rare specimens of the mintage of the Roman 
Emperor Claudius. They may well be said to have attaching to them an 
interest “almost romantic.” At the time when they were current they told of 
a mighty empire, far away in the West, an empire the mightiest which the 
world had then known. Then, England was an almost unknown and quite 
barbarous country, hardly deemed worthy of the conquest which Caesar was, 
within a decade, to make. The Roman Empire was at the zenith of its power, 
wealth, and pride. For generations afterwards, England was still practically 
unknown, and even four centuries later was of so little importance as to be 
abandoned by Rome to what was considered a wretched fate, and consigned 
to everlasting barbarism. But, to-day, imperious and imperial Rome has 
passed away, and lives only in song and story, while despised Britain has 
risen to dominion, power, and wealth such as Rome never knew. 
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A company of Romans, bent on trade, once lived in Madura, and had a 
mint in operation there. They had their head-quarters there for many years, 
f not for several centuries, ; and have left behind them in the gold, silver, and 
especially in the copper coins which are being found there . the indisputi ible 
record of their long-ago presence. but they have left no pub lic works, nor 
historical monuments, to suggest the mighty powe r which stood behind them; 
they came, they saw, they traded —and the ‘y have gone. Another company, 
Iso bent on trade in the first instance but quite re ady to make trade the 
stepping stone to power and empire, has come, and in less time than fell to 
the little Roman colony, they have made all India theirs,—theirs not alone 
to develop in trade, but theirs to enlighten with western ideas, and to bless 
with imperishable Christian institutions. 

These are but two out of many illustrations which might be adduced to 
show that many an old coin has an interest and historic value far greater than 
its mere metal value. 

Whether an attractive science in the objects presented to the eye, or not, 
yet in the importance of its results, the study of coins is generally admitted 
to be of great service, and by those who are familiar with historical study it is 
ranked exceedingly high. The coins of a nation have been, not inaptly, 
compared to a state gazette, ‘‘ published by authority” in a larger sense than 
that in which the phrase is generally used, upon whose golden and silver 
leaves are impressed the almost ineffaceable lineaments of kings and queens, 
emperors, heroes and princes; the outline-genealogies of dynastic s long for- 
gotten; the names, and so the dates, of “battle-fields upon whose turning 
turned the fate of thousands, and in whose fiery crucible was tried the me tal 
of national character; the art and manners, even the morals of the nations. 
In some cases, the geographic extent of forgotten kingdoms has been deter- 
mined from coins alone; coins have more than once been the means of 
determining the characters of an alphabet whose key had been long lost, but 
upon whose readings would depend many an ancient and valuable inscription. 
It is as if uncounted treasures had been secured under one vast alphabet lock, 
whose one combination of letters or key to its unlocking had been lost, till 
suddenly upon some coin or medal appeared the talismanic combination which 
at once, as if by magic, unlocked the hidden treasures of a long-forgotten and 
voiceless past. Such was the case with regard to the Graeco-Bactrian king- 
dom which arose upon the wrecks of the great Alexander’s conquests in 
Northern India. For centuries the world knew nothing of Alexander's con- 
quest in the East save what Grecian authors had hinted, but here came a day 
when from careful and patient study of coins the talismanic key was found, 
which should unlock what India herself could tell of Alexander's rise ; a rise 
like that of a brilliant rocket flashing upon the darkness of the midnight 
sky,— flashing but to illumine for a moment—and then bursting, to go out 
in shivering glory. From coins alone has been deciphered the record of what 
Alexander's short-lived kingdom grew to be under the generals whom he left 
to administer it. 

It has been well said by a recent writer: — ‘* Out of these battered and 
time-worn relics much of the history of the connection of the Greeks with the 
East, and the annals of |early| Buddhist and Brahmanical times have been 
built up, piece by piece. In short, the elucidation of a great part of the story 
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of India’s progress rests on the victories won by the science of numismatics, 
which in India, perhaps more than in any other land, has been the handmaid 
of historical enquiry. It is — from coins that we have learned what 
little we do know about the Graeco-Bactrian kingdom, and we can watch in 
the cilia transition from the artistic representation of Greek deities on the 
coinage of purely Greek princes, to the representation of the sacred bull and 
elephant’s head of Indian art, the progress of that kingdom from the high 
lands of Central Asia, to the Indus and the Jumna. Another series marks 
the tall of the Indo-Greek empire before the sword of the Scythians ; later, 
again, we notice the successor of the Indo-Scythian dynasties in the series of 
coins which came from the mints of the kings of Cashmere, the Guptas, the 
Satraps of Guzerat, and the Rajput monarchies of Kanouj and Delhi, and 
finally coming on to modern times, we trace in these fascinating relics the 
long panorama of Mohammedan empire down to that miserable series of driv- 
elling puppets who carried on the line of the so-called emperors after the star 
of the mighty Aurangzebe had begun to pale before the rising sun of the 
Mahratta power.” 

Very much more than is usually supposed of the history of ancient av, 
too, as well of ancient story, has been preserved for us in the coins of the early 
times. Down through the successive centuries one can trace the growth or 
decay of art as distinctly as possible, and often read from a nation’s coins the 
reason for, as well as the record of, the decline which we see. To give but 
one illustration, | shall mention a series of three gold coins of the Roman 
empire, but found in our own district. The first is an aureus of the Emperor 
Domitian, to which | have already alluded, coined in Rome in the year A. D. 
86. Upon its obverse is the head of the Emperor, with the legend of his 
name, and titles and date; and upon the reverse is the finely figured head of 
Minerva. ‘The artistic beauty of the coin is strikingly evident even to the 
most casual observer. The finely conceived and beautifully executed lines ; 
the freedom from mere ornament; the severe simplicity; the Roman strength 
of character and manly virtue, which look out upon you, are unmistakeable. 
You feel that in the coin you can see what Rome and Roman art were, and 
why they were so, when our era began. 

Now take the second of the series, and see what change three hundred 
years have wrought upon Rome's art. This also is a Roman aureus, but 
coined in Constantinople, by the Emperor Theodosian, who reigned from 379 
to 395. Though the coin does not bear the exact date of its coinage, yet it 
may probably have been coined in, or soon after, the year 386. Upon its 
obverse it bears, as did the first of the series, the head of the Emperor, 
with the legend of his name and titles. On the reverse are the standing 
figures of the two sons of the Emperor, upon whom, as the legend saLus REI- 
PUBLICAE seems to imply, was supposed to depend the safety of the common- 
wealth. In the exergue the mystic letters CONOB denote the place of 
mintage and as some suppose the number of gold coins which were minted 
from a given quantity of gold. 

It isa very pretty coin, but see how the indulgencies of eastern luxury, 
following hard upon the heels of conquest, have worked to change the grand 
simplicity of Roman art in Domitian’s time, to the cheap prettiness and exces- 
sive ornament which characterize the coin of Theodosian. Rome, rocked in 
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the lap of luxury, was fast falling into weak unworthiness and sad decay. No 
stern, strong virtues of the earlier Roman look out at you in the effeminate 
face of this later Roman. The simple fillet of laurel which sufficed to suggest 
the imperial rank and power of Domitian, has been replaced by a jewelled and 
bespangled tiara which matches well the gorgeous cloak upon the shoulders, 
but suggests a very different national character from that suggested by the 
image of the clean-cut, bare but manly shoulders of Domitian’s coin. Roman 
art, reflecting Roman character, has come to think ¢hat beauty which is but 
prettiness, and ¢4at worthy which is only smart. Theodosian’s coin, like him 
whose image it bears, and like the time which it reflects, is weak with the 
effeminacy of eastern luxury, and has lost the simple beauty and true great- 
ness of the earlier time. 

Now take, again, the third of the series, and mark still further the 
progress of decay. This also is a Roman aureus, coined, probably, like the 
preceding, at Constantinople; it bears upon its obverse the image of the 
royal master, with another by his side, perhaps his colleague, or minister of 
state ; the margin bears in rude, almost unreadable characters, the legend of 
the name and titles; the coin is one of Constans II, and was probably coined 
not far from the year 680, when another three centuries had washed their 
flood of years against and over the crumbling Roman state. The whole 
appearance of the coin is rude and ignoble. Religious emblems, never in 
good taste upon the coinage of a State, are so prominent as to suggest that 
the ruler must have been a scholastic rather than a temporal prince. The art 
which the coin exhibits is simply shocking ; in fact it were more true to say 
that art had died and here was only art’s dead form, the ghastly remains of 
what was once beauty. Rome's art had fallen from her high and royal estate, 
fallen indeed to depths of barbarian rudeness, a sad contrast to the art of 
earlier times. There was no longer any noble Roman character; how could 
there be any longer a worthy Roman art ? 

And so at successive periods of three centuries each, we see in these 
little golden reflections how Roman character and Roman art, as shown by 
the Roman coinage, had changed from noble to ignoble,— from true to false 
—and the same lessons might be drawn with equal force from the coinages 
of other States. When the Mohammedan power with its new vigor and 
religious zeal sprang up in protest, sword in hand, against the effete life and 
faith which had gone before, it left its mark upon a coinage which presents in 
its vigorous style and clear beauty a sharp contrast to that same coinage 
centuries later, when Islam’s first zeal had faded and power had made her 
proud. The beautiful coins of the Khalifs ave beautiful because there was 
beauty in the character behind them. 

The history of India, as read from her coins, presents a constantly shifting 
scene in which appear successive foreign invasions by often distant powers, 
alternating with periods in which India tried again and again, but, alas too 
often unsuccessfully, to rule herself. Again and again foreign invasion has 
succeeded in uniting the country more or less completely under one sway, 
but the invading power has as often been unable in the midst of the tempta- 
tions of eastern wealth and profligacy to maintain its strength and purity of 
rule, and has crumbled before some rising wave of indigenous government, 
which, in turn, too weak to do more than utter its protest, has survived 
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through a feeble existence of a few decades, or possibly a century or two, to 
fall again betore some other foreign invader. The one, though constantly 
broken, line of indigenous rule presents such names as the Bactrians, the 
Guptas, the litthe republic of Yodhia on the Sutlej, the Buddhists and Jains ; 
the Pandyan, Chola, and Chera lines, each great in its time and place; the 
great kingdom of Vijianagar in the east, Mysore in the centre, and Mahratta 
in the west. On the other hand the long line of invasions shows such names 
as Greek, Roman, and Parthian, in ancient; Patan, Khalif and Mogul, in 
mediaeval; and Venetian, Portuguese, Danish, Dutch, and English, in mod- 
ern times. A review, sertatim, of the coins of each of these various dynasties, 
following down each line by itself, would give an idea of how varied and 
ample is the material which presents itself, but at the same time might lead 
to confusion, since such an order would not be chronological. It will be 
better therefore to follow the order of time, glancing at the coins of successive 
dynasties, whether foreign or indigenous, in their order. 

The coins of the earliest pe riod of Indian History are the irregular-shaped 
pieces of gold, silver, and copper, which, known by various names among 
scientists, were all coined by the early Buddhists, several centuries before the 
Christian era began. They bear punch, and not coinage marks, 2. é., the 
marks upon them were punched into the metal, instead of being raised upon 
the metal as in the coinage of to-day. The emblems upon these rare and 
curious old coins are such as the Sivastica, the fire emblem, the various- 
formed chuckram or wheel; the rude outline of such animals as the bull, the 
elephant, the dog, ete.; and sacred emblems such as the dagoba, the peepul 
tree, the sacrificial fork, etc., etc. The gold coins are very rare, but both 
silver and copper specimens are oc casionally found. 

These pieces of metal were originally issued plain and unmarked, or 
bearing but one punch-mark, and probably were used at first by weight, and 
not by piece, their currency or commercial value being attested solely by the 
mark impressed upon them. As they passed through the hands of well-known 
traders, or were laid aside in accumulation, they would be impressed again 
and again with the stamp or hall-mark peculiar to such well-known persons, 
and when they again got into circulation these successive marks would give 
them increased value. On many of them the marks over-lie one another, 
and might convey, could we but read their full story, much information about 
the manners and customs, the home, and the daily life of the rich and the 
poor in those golden days when mild Buddhism was the religion of the land. 
These coins are all more than two thousand years old, and were, no doubt, 
the only coins India knew previous to Alexander's invasion. Punch-marked 
coinage in the western nations was the earliest form, and was indeed the 
only form till about the fifth century B.C. But in the west, die-struck coins 
had for nearly two centuries replaced punch-marked coins, and when Alex- 
ander’s army entered Northern India, the beautiful Greek coins must soon 
have replaced the ruder Buddhist ones. In the regions further south the old 
remained for some time, but were gradually replaced by die-struck ones. 
The Greeks brought with them the beautiful coins to which they had been 
accustomed at home, bearing whether in gold, silver, or copper, the emblems 
and the evidence of Grecian proficiency in art. I have in my cabinet three 
silver coins of Alexander (325 B. C.), displaying in beautiful, though worn 
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lines, the head of the youthful hero, and making an impressive contrast with 
the rude, ill-shapen punch-marked coins of the time. At first, no doubt, 
these Greek coins were imported in sufficient quantity for purposes of trade, 
but not for long. Soon after Alexander's time, the generals who succeeded 
him had begun to coin and issue from their own mints, though evidently at 
first with dies imported from Greece. A silver drachma of Menander (126 
B. C.), two hundred years after Alexander's time, still shows Grecian art and 
beauty well preserved. After awhile, however, the connection between 
Greece and her eastern empire began to grow less intimate, and eastern ideas 
of art began to engraft themselves upon the western, till the type became 
wholly changed. The Indo-Bactrian coins of silver and of copper bear the 
emblems of the elephant, the bull, and the peacock. They retain the rude 
Greek letters in the inscriptions upon one side, while the legends of the 
other side are in eastern languages, and contain such titles as Rajah Raja, 
the Rajah, and Maha Rajah. 

But it must not be supposed that these Graeco-Bactrian and Indo- 
Scythian coins were ever used throughout India; they were used only in the 
extreme north, and probably never found any circulation even in Central, 
much less in Southern India. The Great Mauryan dynasty was in possession 
of Central and Northern India from about the fourth century B. C., till our 
era began ; it was Buddhist in religion, and doubtless gave the only coinage 
which Central India then used. Southern India was divided between Pan- 
dyan, Cheran, and Chola, from as early as 250 B. C., and doubtless its earliest 
coinages were those which came from the north; but they were modified by 
the circumstances of the people. }. & TRACY. 


To be continued. ] 


NAPOLEONIC SILVER JETON. 


Att Numismatists, ] assume, are familiar with the brass pieces termed 
Nuremburg Jetons, which are understood to be Card Counters. Outside of 
these tokens I am unaware of any further Card Counters, except those stated 
to have been used at the Court of Louis Quatorze, until we reach those which 
were issued by the French Mint at the instance of Napoleon the Great, for 
use at the Court of the Empire, where the Imperial Card Tables were 
furnished with silver Jetons of type and design described below, given from 
an example which was formerly in my possession. 

On the odverse appears a Janus-like, double-faced head, with female 
countenances, one smiling, the other frowning. The legend reads: HEUR 
ET MALHEUR. [Fortune and Misfortune.] On the reverse we have Love 
led by Fortune, both blindfold. Fortune, a winged figure, pours forth 
fruits from a cornucopia; at her feet is her typical wheel. In exergue 
appear two moles. Inscription: DENON D.(IRECTEUR) GAYRARD (the well 
known sculptor) Fr. 

The style is good, artistic and classical in treatment, while preserving 
features of the School of David. Milligen, in his Medallic History of Napo- 
leon, gives one of these Counters on plate LIII. 





W. T. N. 
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MEDALS. 


from Vol. XXV, 


DCCCNNAVI. Obverse, As the obverse of the preceding medal. 
Reverse, Between two branches of oak, forming a wreath open at the top 
and tied with a ribbon at the = the inscription in two ? lines,’ the first 


circular, |. OPPLIGER V.". M.". 58 
Master.| Legend, above, shit RNITI 


6 | The name of the ** Venerable” or Presiding 


and below, rONDEE EN 1798. | Frater- 


nity Lodge, founded in 1798.| A loop at the top for suspension. Silver. 


Size 18 nearly. 


DCCCXXXVIL. Obverse, On 


a mantle a shield, bearing gules, a 


death's head atfrontee argent (or proper) over the letters mM o © | Mors 
omnibus eguus, Death comes alike to all.| Crest, a bezant,' on which is the 
letter & gules [for Fidelité.| The tinctures of the mantling and doubling 


are not indicated. Legend, DIRECTOIRE 


ECOSSAIS D'HELVETIE and below, REG*® 


kECT" | Helvetic Directory of a Scottish Rite, Rectified Rule], between 


which, in very small letters, s. 
pavement approached by a ian seml- 


(die-cutter’s initials.) Reverse, A mosaic 


circular flight of steps; on the right 


and left a pillar, the panels of the bases being ‘ornamented with a diaper 


pattern, and the capitals surmounted by globes 


On the left pillar 8 and on 


the right j. Beside the pillars are two ‘thie ide. one bearing gules, a Greek 


1 lam not certain from the information given me by 
Wor. bro. Shackles concerning this medal, whether the 
inscription is in two or three lines. It is a Member's 
medal of the same Lodge as the preceding number, and 
was worn with a watered ribbon of red and white, the 


Swiss National colors Ihe Lodge, as Bro. Shackles 
tells me, is in Geneva, and therefore in a sense Swiss, 
but the body holds under the Grand Orient of France, 
being the only one remaining of that obedience. In 
1796 the Grand Orient of Switzerland resumed work 


after the Reign of Terror, when it found itself con- 
fronted by the Grand Orient of France, which had 
established Lodges while the Swiss authority was un- 
able to prevent it. In 1798 the Swiss Grand Lodge 
constituted the lodges Prudence and Fraternity, and 
the latter was consecrated Feb 21, 1799 In 1So1 the 
Grand Orient of France suppressed by an edict the 
Grand Orient of Geneva and converted it into a Pro- 


vincial Grand Lodge, and all the Genevan Lodges 
passed under the authority of the Grand Orient of 
France Phrough all subsequent changes this Lodge 
has remained French, and it is said as recently as 1860, 
was pr rincipally composed of those who had fought 


under the First Napoleon. The Lodge Prudence, men- 
tioned above, died about 1815, and the Lodge of the 
same name, mentioned below as having united with 
Fidelity, was originally called the “ Triple Union of the 
Four Nations”; on joining the Swiss National Grand 
Lodge in 1523, it changed its name, taking that of the 
older but defunct Lodge Prudence. 

2 For my description of this medal I am indebted to 
W. Bro. Shackles, of Hull, England. A bezant is a 
circle, on which are dots, indicating the heraldic “ or,” 
gold. ‘This medal is no doubt closely related to XXX 
and LXNVIII. So many Swiss medals allude to the 
“Rectified Regime,” that some account of it seems 
proper. Von Hund’s system of the Strict Observance 
was remodelled at the Convent des Gaules, of Lyons, 
in 1778, as far as France was concerned, and subse- 
quently received various names: — Beneficent Knights 
of the Holy City; Rectified Regime of the Strict Ob- 


servance, etc., and its Provincial Grand Bodies were 
usually called Scottish Directories, though these bodies 
are by some authorities traced to a Rite introduced by 
Ramsay. As the Rite advanced, Switzerland was made 
i Directory and divided into two Priories, one for the 
French, having its seat at Lausanne, the other at Basle, 
for the German tongue. The early history of the Swiss 
Lodges is obscure, many being constituted under the 
old plan, and without warrants from competent authori- 
ty. This is especially true of the Geneva bodies, so 
that it is impossible to fix the exact dates at which they 
began work. A Lodge bearing the same name as that 
which struck this medal existed in 1786, and then 
placed itself under the Grand Orient of France, but it 
died during the Keign of Terror. The Calendar of the 
Grand Orient for 1810 gives the date of granting a 
Warrant of reconstruction to Fidelity as April 12, 1801. 
In 1815 many of the Swiss Lodges joined the Directory 
of the Kectified Rite, as some had previously done. 
(See DCCCXXXIV.)_ This medal shows that Fidelity 
also came under that obedience. It seems to have held 
aloof, with some other Lodges practicing the Scottish 
Rite, from the Grand Lodge Alpina, as that body recog- 
nized only the three symbolic degrees. When the 
Rectified Rite died out, Fidelity transferred its alle- 
giance to the Supreme Council of France, on whose 
roll it appears in 1844. On the 22d of June, of that 
year, the Swiss Grand Lodge Alpina was established, 
and several of the Genevan Lodges united with that 
body. Dissensions soon after arose, and were so bitter 
in Fidelity that the Grand Lodge interfered and divided 
it into two Lodges, called Fidélité and Amis Fidéles. 
About 1870 the former amalgamated with the Lodge 
Prudence, which had also had some differences with the 
Grand Lodge ; and the name it now bears is “ Fidelity 
and Prudence.” <A year or two ago it numbered about 
one hundred and fifty members. The medal is rare. 
For the greater part of the historic information in this 
note I am indebted to Bro. Shackles. See also Note 
363 in my work, and Rebold. 
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cross argent, (the arms of Switzerland,) and the other, parti per pale; dexter, 
azure, an eagle crowned argent; sinister, or, a key argent (the arms of the 


city of Geneva). 


Between the pillars a phenix on a blazing pyre, and above 


and between them a ribbon with the motto perir ut vivat [It dies that it 


may live. | 
lidelity, Orient of Geneva. | 
nearly. 


DCCCXXXVIII. 


Obverse, The 


Legend, LOGE DE LA FIDELITE ORIENT DE GENEVE 
A loop at the top for a ring. 


| Lodge of 
Silver. Size 20 


square and compasses; from behind 


the joint of the latter and passing in front, over the angle of the square, is a 
plumb, surmounted by a triangle enclosing the All-seeing eye; the field 
including the space within the square and compasses not covered by the 


plumb, ete., is filled with formal rays. 
passes L.*. at the right G.-. 


perhaps signifies Loges Genevoises réunis. United Genevese Lodges. 
above, TEMPLE UNIQUE DE L’ORDRE Mac. and below, o.’. 
temple of the Masonic Order in the Orient of Geneva. | 


In the rays at the left of the com- 


and below the angle of the square, k.*. which 
_Legend, 
DE GENEVE. | The only' 


Reverse, Within a 


wreath of laurel, tied at bottom by a ribbon, the inscription in five lines, 


1855 | FONDATION 

dation, 1855 — Decree of gift, 1857. 

Size 18. 
DCCCXXXIX. 


—e— | Lor DE | poNaATION | 1857. 
A loop for a ring at the top. 


] read this, Date of foun- 
Silver. 


Obverse, An irradiated pentalpha: in the centre, on 


a circular medallion, the blazing sun and a temple with a domed roof on a 
conical topped mountain. On the arms of the pentalpha the legend LoGE DE 


S: J... LA REGENEREE OR.’. DE 


FRIBOURG LE 


DU I* M.*. 5851 GR... 


24° Jj.’. 


\LPINA. [Lodge of St. John, “* The Regenerated,” Orient of Fribourg, March 


24, 1851, Grand Lodge Alpina. | 
DCCCXL. 


Reverse, Plain for engraving. 
the planchet at the top, for suspension. 


A loop on 


Silver. Size 282 


Obverse, The radiant All-seeing eye surmounted by a tri- 


angle, on the sides of which are the words VRAIS FRERES UNIS | True United 


Brethren. | 


Reverse, Within a triangle, suspended from its apex, the square 


and compasses and a gavel; beneath the base a five-pointed star between 
two objects of uncertain design, perhaps merely ornaments: on the left of the 


t I think it probable that UNIQUE refers to the agree- 
ment of all the Lodges in Geneva to meet in a single 
temple. Previous to 1851 the Lodges in that city 
were under antagonistic authorities, and met in various 
places. In that year an alliance was made, referred to 
on DCCCXXXIV, and most of the Genevan Lodges 
entered it. A plot of land on the newly levelled ram- 
parts was subsequently given, and to this I suppose 
“ Loi de donation, 1857,” refers. Here a magnificent 
hall was built, which was opened by the Grand Master, 
Dec. 23, 1860. This temple was occupied by all the 
Lodges which adhered to the Grand Lodge Alpina. 
For this reason I suggest the rendering given in the 
text for “L. G. R.” = ae other meanings might be 
proposed. To what the date 1555 alludes, I have not 
certainly ascertained, and as to acts of the antagonistic 
bodies, it is difficult to obtain reliable information, but 
very likely it refers to some agreement to come together 
at that time, as it is well known a Committee was 
endeavoring to harmonize the differing interests for 
several years between 1852 and 1860. It is difficult to 
determine whether the conventional leaves of the 
wreath on the reverse are intended for myrtle, laurel, 
or olive, as branches of the same apparent character 


VOL. XXV. 9 


are called by all these names in foreign descriptions 


of the medals. In the Lawrence collection. Illus- 
trated in the Fournal for July, 1889. 
2 For this also I am indebted to Bro. Shackles. The 


warrant to establish was granted October 5, 1850, and 
the Lodge was consecrated the following March by the 
Grand Master — the “first month,” as it is called on 
the medal, being March in the Masonic calendars for- 
merly used, as has been frequently mentioned in these 
notes. The word Regeneree has the proper accents on 
the medal. The Swiss Canton of Berne, in which this 
Lodge is located, is strongly Roman Catholic, and the 
only Lodge previously existing therein was established 
in 1761, by Gottreau de Trefaye, who for this reason 
was, on January 27, 1764, condemned to be burned 
alive, and only escaped through the influence of power- 
ful relatives, to be forever exiled; and an edict of the 
Government in 1770 dispersed nearly all the Lodges. 
Even after 185 the Lodge had to work very quietly, 
and was so persecuted by the bigotry of the authorities 
that in 1853 it only had twenty-five members, and was 
obliged to close in 1865. It was, however re-warranted 
— 30, 1877, and in 1879 had a hundred mem- 
ers. 
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triangle an open book and a sceptre, or staff, with an open right-hand as a 
terminal; on the right, a sword and gavel tied with a ribbon; within the 
triangle the inscription in three lines, ORtENT | DE | LocLE. Silver. Size 22." 

DCCCXLI. Obverse, A beehive on a stand, surrounded by five bees 
and three more in front; below are two right hands joined, the forefinger 
of one curiously extended. Legend, outside a circle of small dots, La 
FRATERNITE ORT D'VVERDON 31 MAI 5874. | Fraternity Lodge, Orient of Yver- 
don.| Reverse, The square and compasses surrounded by two crossed 
sprigs of acacia; a gavel projects above on the left and a trowel on the 
right; an open book, to denote the Bible, between the working tools, has its 
upper left corner covered by one arm of the compasses, and the lower right 


by an arm of the square. 


planchet a loop for a ring. Silver.’ 


DCCCNLIL. 


Legend, above, ALPINA, and below, separated by 
an ornamental dash on either side, GRANDE LOGE SUISSE. 


At the top of the 


Size 20. 
Obverse, A five-pointed star issuing from behind a medal- 


lion on the obverse of which are the square and compasses beneath two small 


five-pointed stars: no legend. 
JOH... LOGE | ZUR 





DCCCXLIII. 


Reverse, The inscription in five lines, st.’. 
BRUDERTREUE | IM | oR. AARAU | St. John’s Lodge of Bro- 
therly Faithfulness, in the Orient of Aarau.| Lead. 


Size 25 nearly.’ 


Obverse, Harpocrates, with the forefinger of his right 


hand on his lips, and the square and compasses and other Masonic imple- 


ments in his left, stands facing the left, and leaning on a column. 


1 This medal [ have not seen, and in general I may 
say that the number of Swiss Masonics in American 
collections is quite limited. For my knowledge of this, 
and the next two also, | am indebted to Bro. Shackles, 
who has, as will be seen from these notes, a fine collec- 
tion of them. Locle, well known for its manufacture of 
fine watches, was formerly an independent Canton, 
allied to the Swiss Confederation, but has for many 
years belonged to Neufchatel. The Lodge which 
struck this piece was constituted there by the Grand 
Orient of France, March 24, 1780, and consecrated 
August 27, of the same year. In 1796 Neufchatel be- 
came Prussian, and the Lodge placed itself under the 
authority of the National Grand Mother Lodge of the 
Three Globes, July 11, 1797, but owing to the wars it 
slumbered. Neufchatel meanwhile was united to the 
French Empire, and the Lodge awoke once more unde 
the Grand Orient of France. After 1815 the State was 
again a Swiss Canton, and in 1517 the Lodge joined the 
Swiss Directory of the Rectified Regime, and was con- 
secrated as such August 23, 1820. On this occasion 
brethren from all the various Swiss Rites attended, 
and the work of forming a single Swiss Grand Lodge 
was inaugurated. The Lodge of Hope at Berne had 
been installed as a Provincial Grand Lodge of England, 
June 24, 1819, and three years from that date that body 
and the Helvetian Grand Orient united to form a Na- 
tional Grand Lodge of Switzerland, which should 
recognize only the symbolic degrees, but the Lodges 
attached to the Rectified Regime refused to surrender 
the higher grades, and would not come in: the Locle 
Lodge, however, soon found an opportunity, and was 
solemnly received October 16, 1830, on which occasion 
it opened its new temple. In 1842 it received the 
Grand Lodge, and a committee was appointed to make 
a final effort to constitute the Grand Lodge Alpina the 
sole mistress of Swiss. Masonry, which was substantially 
accomplished in June, 1844, although as will be seen 
from these notes all the Swiss Lodges did not imme- 
diately accept her authority. See Rebold, p. 141 e 
Seq. 


Legend, 


2 For my knowledge of this medal I am indebted to 
Mr. Ed. Frossard of New York, who imported it from 
Switzerland. An impression is in the Lawrence collec- 
tion, and in that of Mr. Burr of Cazenovia, N. Y. 
Yverdon is in the Canton of Vaud, about eighteen miles 
north of Lausanne. The date is that of the founda- 
tion, under the Grand Lodge Alpina. This Grand 
Lodge was the ultimate successor of the National 
Grand Lodge, which was constituted on the 24th of 
June, 1822, by ezg#t Swiss Lodges; hence the eight 
bees on the obverse, as I learn from Bro. Shackles. 

3 Aarau is the capital of the Swiss Canton of the 
same name. On October 5, 1810, five distinguished 
Swiss Brethren united for Masonic work, though not 
organizing a Lodge. ‘Two of these were Heldman (F.), 
and Zschokke, both prominent Masonic historians. The 
former was a Professor of political science who died in 
1838; he had received the degrees in Fribourg, and 
was the first to publish the Strasburg Stonemasons’ Stat- 
utes of 1459 and 1603: to Zschokke we are indebted 
for most of our knowledge of Swiss Masonic history. 
When the five members were joined by two others, 
they applied to the Helvetic Directory for a warrant for 
a Lodge to be called “ Wiiliam Tell”; from the very 
first they confined themselves to work on the symbolic 
degrees only, and this was the first Lodge in Switzer- 
land to return to the “old landmarks.” The warrant 
was granted October 11, 1811; the Lodge was conse- 
crated December 27, following, but was closed on ac- 
count of the war in 1812. A year later thirteen of the 
members petitioned for a revival warrant, which was 
granted July 12, 1814, and the Lodge was again opened 
November 5; on February 27, 1815, its name was 
altered to “Bruder-treue,” that which it now bears. 
The name is not easily rendered by an exact equivalent 
in English. Its significance may be paraphrased “ The 
spirit which inspires faithful Brethren.” As the result 
of persecution by Romanists, it became dormant on the 
27th of December, 1820; but finally overcoming oppo- 
sition it reopened once more, December 27, 1822, and 
still exists with about one hundred and fifty members. 
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EST * FIDELI * SILENTIO * 
In exergue, YEO F. (the 


die-cutter.) Reverse, Two right hands joined; (this device is arranged on 
the medal in a different manner from any I have ever before seen, the wrist 


of one towards the top and the other to left of the field.) 
| The harmony of the Brethren, | and below, 
BALEARI. | Minorca, Balearic Isles. | 


bon above, CONCORDIA FRATRVM 
INSVLA * MINOR ° 


loop and ring at the top for suspension. 


Legend, on a rib- 


In exergue, 5747. A 


Silver. Size 29 nearly.’ 


DCCCXLIV. Obverse, Iwo wands, or staves, crossed in saltire. Legend, 


GRA.*. LOJ.*. PROV.*. DO.*. GR.'’. OR.’. 


DE.’. 


IRL." AO.". OR.*. DE LISBOA | Provincial 


Grand Lodge of the Grand Orient of Ireland, in the Orient of Lisbon. | 


Reverse, Entirely plain, for engraving. 
it was worn suspended by a ribbon of red with dark blue edges. 


Size 24 nearly. 
DCCCXLY. 


A ball and ring at the top, by which 
Silver, gilt. 


Obverse, Bust to left of William Frederick Charles, in 


uniform, with Order-crosses on his breast and wearing the collar and jewel of 


a Grand Master; below the bust, very small, J. 


ELION. F. (the die-cutter.) 


Legend, on the right, GVL. FREDERICVS. CAROL.; On the left, PER L ANNOS M. AP. 
CAEM. BAT. MAG. | Per quinquaginta annos magnus apud Caementarios Batavos 
Magister ; William Frederick Charles, for fifty years Grand Master of Nether- 


land Freemasons. | 
facing to the left beside an altar. 


field azure, billety or, a lion rampant of the 
falls by her side, she holds the compasses, 


Reverse, A female figure, robed and crowned, stands 
On her breast the arms of Nassau (ona 


second). In her left hand, which 
square and level; with her right, 


extended, she places a wreath of laurel on the collar of the Grand Master, 
with his official jewel, which is crossed by the gavel, and lies upon the altar. 
The altar, which is square, stands corner-wise on a raised pavement of square 


t This medal was probably struck for a Lodge work- 
ing on the Island of Minorca while an English posses- 
sion, and judging from the date, which I take to be that 
of foundation, one of some antiquity. I have not 
learned anything of the history of the Lodge; the Island 
was restored to Spain by the Treaty of Amiens, and as 
Freemasonry was long prohibited in the territory and 
colonies of that nation, I presume the Lodge is now ex- 
tinct. The dies were cut in England. The medal must 
be quite rare, as it seems to have escaped the notice 
of English collectors. It is mentioned in the British 
Museum Catalogue of Medals, page 652, No. 356, and 
an impression is now in the Lawrence cabinet. For 
my knowledge of it I am indebted to Mr. Lyman H. 
Low, who kindly sent me a rubbing. 

2 This isa medal apparently of recent mintage, though 
bearing no date, struck by a body working in Portugal 
and having its Grand East at Lisbon as a Provincial 
G. L., under the authority of the Grand Orient or gov- 
erning body of the Scottish Rite in Ireland. Probably 
Freemasonry has met no more strenuous opposition in 
any country in Europe, than in Portugal; it was first 
established as a Provincial Grand Lodge under English 
auspices, at Lisbon, in 1735, by the agency of Bro. 
George Gordon, but the Inquisition almost immediately 
attacked the Brethren, and all who were suspected of 
favoring them; they were charged with being impious 
heretics, and in 1743, two members of the Order, Coustos, 
originally a Protestant from Switzerland, and Monton, 
a Koman Catholic from Paris, were thrown into prison, 
and by order of Cardinal Dacunha, grand inquisitor, 
were submitted nine times in three months to the most 
cruel tortures possible to imagine, and finally condemned 
to the galleys for life. By the aid of English Freema- 


sons they were enabled to escape to England, but many 
others were seized and sunk under torture, so that no 
trace of their fate could be discovered. In 1776 two 
Portuguese nobles were imprisoned and tortured, and 
shortly after Masonry disappeared entirely from sight. 
In 1802, the clergy, fearing the Order had some life yet 
remaining, ordered an inquest, and all against whom 
the slightest suspicion could be aroused, were charged 
with conspiracy against the King and the Church, and 
sentenced to the galleys without even the form of a 
trial. In spite of all, a Grand Orient existed at Lisbon 
in 1805, but was dissolved in 1814; revived in 1818, it 
again inspired terror among the clergy, and the King, 
John VI, issued an edict forbidding Masonic assemblies 
under pain of death. How many fell under this cruel 
decree is not known; but in 1523 in consequence of 
remonstrances from resident ambassadors, the penalty 
was changed from capital punishment to five years’ 
labor in the galleys in Africa. No proof beyond mere 
suspicion was necessary to cause the arrest and exile of 
natives or foreigners, who were proceeded against with- 
out the slightest regard to the protests which were 
made by the representatives of various countries. In 
the face of these persecutions a Grand Orient of Lusi- 
tania was constituted at Lisbon, and a Supreme Council 
33°, of the Scottish Rite. Of later years, although the 
penalties have not been revoked, a more enlightened 
policy has obtained, and another Masonic body has 
been established at Oporto; and subsequently, about 
twenty years since, a Provincial Lodge, under Irish 
auspices, as mentioned above. From these facts, this 
medal, which, so far as I am aware, is the only Portu- 
guese Masonic, has a peculiar interest. An impression 
is in the Lawrence collection. 
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stones, and shows two faces, the left bearing the date 1816 and the right 
1866; it is supported by caryatides on the three corners which are visible. 
Above, on the left, the All-seeing eye in a radiant triangle sheds its beams 
over the field at the left, some of the 1 rays reaching to the altar. No legend. 
Silver and bronze. Size slightly above 38.' 

DCCCXLVI. Obverse, The interior of a hall; in the east a throne on 
a raised platform, approached by three steps, in front of which ts a pedestal 
standing corner-wise; three caryatides support its top, on which are lying 
the official insignia of the Grand Master, — the collar, jewel and gavel ; on 
the base, the dates 1816 and 1876 in very small figures, and the whole resting 
on atesselated pavement. The roof is supported by two pillars in the fore- 
ground; that on the left having the letter ;, and that on the right B. Two 
other pillars at the back support an ornamental cornice ( ? a baldachin), 
above and behind which is the All-seeing eye on a radiant triangle. Pilasters 
are visible on either side. Legend, ona raised border, T LICHT UIT DEN HOOGE 
MOGHT HEM A DIEN TYD BESTRALEN 1816-1876. [May light from on high illu- 
minate thee all thy days.] In exergue, in small letters, J. p. MENGER F. 
(the die-cutter.) Reverse, Within a double wreath of oak leaves, united at 
the bottom by a ribbon, the inscription in nine lines, AAN | WILHELM | FRE- 
DERIK KAREL | PRINS DER NEDERLANDEN | GROOTMEESTER NATIONAAL | BIJ DE 
PLEGLIGE | HERDENKING VAN | ZJN LX JARIG | BEsTUUR [To William Frederick 
Charles, Prince of the Netherlands, National Grand Master, in solemn com- 
memoration of his long rule of sixty years.| Legend, around the wreath, 
EERBIEDIG OPGEDRAGEN DOOR DE 0.’. VAN VV.", MM.*. IN HET KONINGRYK DER 
NEDERLANDEN KOLONIEN EN LANDEN 29 JULY, 1876. [Humbly dedicated by 
the Order of Freemasons in the Kingdom of the Netherlands, its Colonies 
and Dominions, July 27, 1876.] Silver. Size nearly 40. 

DCCCXLVII. Obverse, A draped female figure standing, representing 
Latomia, her left hand upon her breast, her right, extended, holds a wreath 
which she is about placing ona bust of the King, resting on a small pillar ; 
against the foot of the pillar on the right lean the square and compasses, and 
on the left an elliptical shield on which are the dates in two lines, 1849 | 1874; 
behind the figure on the ground are a trowel and a level; in the field near 
the top, on the left, the Ail- seeing eye in a triangle, sheds rays upon the 
wreath and bust; in exergue, at the left, very small, DE VRIES J.". (the die- 
cutter.) Reverse, Inscription in eleven lines, DE ORDE | DER VRYMETSELAREN | 
IN HET | KONINGRYK DER NEDERLANDEN | ONDERHOORIGE KOLONIEN EN LANDEN | 
TER HERINNERING | AAN DE | VYFENTWINTIG JARIGE’ REGERING | VAN | KONING 
WILLEM Ht | 12 Met. |The Order of the Freemasons in the Kingdom of the 

1 This medal, the dies of which are beautifully cut, The legends as printed in the Catalogue of the Shank- 
was struck to commemorate the Fiftieth Anniversary of lin Masonic Exhibition (No. 921), have several evident 
the Grand Mastership, as appears by the dates, etc.,on typographic errors, for which Bro. Taylor is not re- 
the obverse. This event occurred Nov. 25, 1866, and sponsible, and which I have endeavored to correct. I 
was celebrated by the Grand Lodge with great splen- note the following changes: Licht for Light; Herden- 
dor: the Grand Master recognized the attention of his king for Herderking; Eerbiedig for Eeerbiedig ; Ko- 


Brethren by presenting to them his rich collection of ningryk (old form for Koningrijk) given Konigregk (!) 
Masonic books, manuscripts, ete., which had formerly in the Catalogue. I also doubt Wilhelm; probably it 


been the property of Dr. Kloss, whose bibliographical it should be wWILLEM, as on the next medal. The ren- 
labors are well known to the Fraternity. Several other dering of the legend “ May the light from the eye” is 
medals of this Prince have been previously described. curiously wrong. It is properly, + May light from the 
This is in the Lawrence collection. power on high, z. ¢. the Almighty.” ‘*Moght” an old 
2 This medal I have not seen. My description is form. The abbreviations are for Orde Vrymetselaren. 
kindly furnished by Wor. Bro. George Taylor, of Kid- The reference in the obverse legend is p 
derminster, England, from a specimen in his cabinet. medal struck in 1841. See XXI 


early to the 
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Netherlands and its colonies abroad, in commemoration of the twenty-fifth 
anniversary of the reign of King William III], the 12th of May. (1874.) The 
year is shown by the obverse.] Silver. Size 32.' 

~  DCCCXLVIII. Obverse, A platform on which stand two pillars having 
capitals adorned with branching sprays, perhaps for wheat ; on the left pillar 
;, and on the right, 8: two shields inclining towards each other, touching at 
the top and separated at the bottom, with the square and compasses between, 
lean against and in front of the columns; the dexter shield bears sable, a lion 
rampant ; the sinister, azure, billety or, a lion rampant, holding in his dexter 
paw a sword, and in his sinister a clump of arrows. The tincture of the lion, 
if given, does not appear on the specimen | have seen; it probably should be 
or. In the field above the shields a triangle bearing the tetragrammaton on 
a radiant star of seven (?) points, only five of which are visible, the others 
being concealed by the shields. Below the platform a serpent ring; acacia 
branches, crossed and tied within it, extend outside the pillars to their capi- 
tals. At the top, between them, a line of seven five-pointed stars, curving to 
conform to the edge. No legend. Reverse. On the field the inscription 
in six lines, the first and last curving, A LA o.*. | L'UNION ROYALE | A L’OR.*. DE 
LA HAYE | ET A TOUTES LES O DE LA NEERLANDE | 22" J... 4" M.*. 5861 In the 
space between the fifth and last line a triangular level. [To the Royal Union 
Lodge, in the Orient of the Hague, and to all the Netherland Lodges,’ June 
1861.] Legend, separated from the field by a circle of dots, LA a.*. LES 
AMIS PHILANTHROPES A L’OR DE BRUXELLES a radiant sun at the bottom. [The 
Lodge of Philanthropic Friends, in the Orient of Brussels.]| Copper and 
probably other metals. Size 27 nearly.’ w.T 


> 


amy, 


. R. MARVIN. 


To be continued. } 


A COIN-FIND IN GERMANY. 


Recent Mayence papers report that a very large quantity of Roman copper coins of the 
latter imperial period had been found a few feet under the surface of a ploughed field, at a 
place called Hahnheim, near Oppenheim, a few miles south of Mayence. The number of 
coins is about 4,500. 








1 This is in the Lawrence collection, from which I 
describe it. It is also described in the Shanklin Cata- 
logue (No. 923), where there are several typographical 
errors in the Dutch. The inscription sufficiently ex- 
plains it. 

2 The emblem in the fourth line is the doud/e oblong 
signifying “ Lodges,” but I am obliged to use the single 
one for lack of the character. I reckon the first month 
as March. 

3 This Lodge which had its Orient at La Haye 
(Gravenhage) is now the oldest in Holland, and that city 
is the earliest home of Dutch Freemasonry. A Lodge 
under a dispensation from England had begun work in 
1731, and initiated the Grand Duke of Tuscany (after- 
wards the Emperor Francis I) in 1734, when Lord 
Chesterfield, the English Ambassador, is said to have 
presided. A Lodge called “du Grand Maitre” was 
founded under French auspices near the close of 1734, 
authorities differ as to the exact month and day. 
In 1735 Rademaker received a Patent from England, 
constituting him Grand Master, as appears that he bore 
that title in October, 1735, but Masonic meetings were 
soon suppressed by an edict. The prohibition was 


repealed about 1740, and in 1749 the Lodge “ du Grand 
The 


Maitre” took the name “De |’Union Royale.” 





first Grand Lodge was formed and a National Grand 
Master elected in 1756, though it was still considered 
a Provincial Grand Lodge of England, until 1770, and 
its Grand Master “ Provincial Deputy for the G. M. of 
England.” After the latter date it was formally de- 
clared independent. (See the paper on “ Freemasonry 
in Holland,” by Bro. F. J. W. Crowe, in the “ Ars 
Quatuor Coronatorum,” Vol. III.) In October, 1816, 
Prince Frederick William Charles, who had a few 
months before been initiated at berlin, became Grand 
Master, a position which as will be seen by DCCCXLVI 
he held for sixty years, (and onward to 1881.) During 
the term of his office this was struck, but the particular 
occasion I have not ascertained. In its early days the 
Lodge met at the “ Golden Lion,” which is the device 
of the house of Nassau, whose arms are blazoned on 
the sinister shield; the rampant lion on the sable or 
black shield is the device of Belgium, in the principal 
city of which, (Brussels,) the Lodge Amis Philanthropes 
is working. This is one of the leading Lodges of Bel- 
gium, having had for its Master Jules Anspach, Chief 
Burgomaster of the city, in whose honor two medals 
already described were struck. (See CCIX and CCX.) 
The medal is somewhat rare; my description is from 
an impression in the Lawrence cabinet. 
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THE BRASHER COUNTERSTAMP. 
To the l:ditors of the American Fournal of Numismatics : 


Ir cannot fail to be of interest to collectors of American coins, and especially 
the Colonial series, to learn that I recently saw a Guinea of George I, counterstamped 
on the reverse with FE. B., and a careful comparison with the plate in Mr. Crosby's 
work showed it to be from the same little die that Ephraim Brasher used on his 
doubloon. Now, the same object which he had in view in counterstamping his own 
pieces may have led him to do the same with gold coins, having tested them and 
found them pure and correct weight, or the mark may possibly signify that he would 
redeem them. I feel confident it was not merely a trial stamp or punch. 


LYMAN H. LOW. 


DECIMAL COINAGE. 


THe London Statist, in speaking of the efforts of the Decimal Association of 
K:ngland to secure the adoption of a universal decimal system of coinage, says that 
one day, perhaps, the greatest trading country in the world may muster up sufficient 
resolution to adopt this system. It is now in use in the United States, Argentine 
Republic, Austria, Belgium, Brazil, Canada, Ceylon, China, Chili, Colombia, Denmark, 
Egypt, France, Germany, Greece, Holland, Italy, Japan, Mauritius, Mexico, Norway, 
Peru, Portugal, Roumania, Russia, Spain, Sweden, Switzerland, Turkey, Uruguay and 
Venezuela, and yet Great Britain has clung to her complicated system of pounds, shil- 
lings and pence to the botherdom of the schoolboy and the puzzling of the foreigner. 
ven Tunis is to have decimal coinage ; the coins will have an inscription in French 
on the obverse, and an Arab on reverse. 


CHINA’S COINAGE OF SILVER. 


Tne United States Minister to China has informed the Department of State 
that the Canton dollars and parts of dollars made by order of the late Viceroy, Chang 
Chik Tung, have been made a legal tender in all parts of China. He says the introduc- 
tion of this coinage, unless tampered with, will undoubtedly work a financial revolution 
in China, and that it may possibly result in the establishment of a national bank and 
become the basis of a paper currency. In another communication on this subject, the 
Minister says that the fact that the new Canton coinage is being gradually put in 
circulation is worthy of note, being the first serious attempt ever made in China to 
coin money, and also as being almost contemporaneous with the great appreciation of 
silver since the passage of the new silver bill by the American Congress. 

In 1868 one ounce of gold was worth in China four ounces of silver, and in 1882 
an ounce of gold was rated as worth eighteen ounces of silver. From these and other 
figures he concludes that the value of silver has decreased in proportion to the growth 
of the foreign trade, and that the importation of silver made it higher. He says 
further, that ‘China is essentially a silver-using country. Salaries, taxes and duties 
are paid in silver. It is a grievance with the literati of China that foreign trade 
deprives her of her silver. But it is entirely plain that silver mainly comes from this 
same trade. <A proof of this is the enormous influence that the silver bill has had on 
the value of silver in China. By the last bank quotations a gold dollar is worth 
$1.0557 (Mexican) ; a Mexican dollar is worth 94 72-100 cents gold; a gold dollar is 
worth 78 75-100 tael cents (Shanghai tael) ; a tael is equal to $1.27 gold. When we 
remember that the present treasury rate for the East is 75 8-10, and last year it was 
73 5-10, and was still lower in preceding years, this enormous and sudden appreciation 
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will be realized. On my trip around China, I found at the various ports a general and 
very diverse discussion of the effect of our silver legislation. In general, it seemed 
that the merchants rather preferred that silver should be cheap. . . . There is likeli- 
hood that the silver dollar may become equal to the gold dollar. The new Canton 
coins are equivalent in value to a Mexican dollar, fifty, twenty, ten and five cents.” 


GLEANINGS. 


FRANCIA AS A MEDALLIST. 


VASARI says he was most excellent in cutting dies for medals, and cites the head 
of Julius II* as bearing comparison with medals by Caradosso. Vasari also praises 
highly Francia’s medal of Bentivoglio,? and those of a vast number of princes, who, 
when passing through Bologna, had their portraits taken in wax by him, who after- 
wards finished the matrices for the dies. Francia was Director of the Mint at 
Bologna, under the Bentivogli. For examples of these medals consult Litta’s Fami- 
glie Celebre Italiani. They, the medals, were very highly esteemed even in Francia’s 
lifetime, and, adds Vasari, “are not now to be obtained for money.” I quote from my 
Notes, that three years ago, at the sale of the Ingram Collection in London, the 
following were in the catalogue : 

“Scudo d’oro of Pope Julius II. Bust of Pontiff to right. Reverse, St. Peter 
seated, holding a model of the city. s. P. BONONIA DocET. Supposed to be the work 
of Francisco Francia, very fine and very rare.”’ 

“ Rossi (Bernardo) cév: 1500, by Francia. Bust to right. Reverse, A woman 
standing on a car, drawn by an eagle and a dragon, with inscription ; finely executed, 
and in perfect condition.” 

GREEK COINS, PELOPONNESUS. 

A YEAR or two ago, when referring to Gardner's Catalogue of the above, to 
Head’s Historia Numorum, and to Types of Greek Coins, works emanating from the 
Staff of the British Museum, our London Athenaeum published a critical article upon 
those publications. 

From the notice in question it would seem that the ancient currency of Pelopon- 
nesus was silver exclusively ; the few gold pieces thereto sometimes attributed, being 
of doubtful authenticity; that early A®ginetan coins had on them initials of their 
value; that early didrachms of Argos had a wolf entire, the half wolf on a smaller 
piece, and obols only a wolf's head: as, in like manner, on the coins of Syracuse a 
quadriga indicated a tetradrachm, two horses stood for a didrachm, while a man riding 
a single horse was a distinctive type of adrachm. Further, the opinion is put for- 
ward, that the most splendid of Peloponnesian coins are the series of Elis, among 
which the profile of Hera is majestic and self-assertive, a type perceptible in the large 
marble head of that deity, in the British Museum. 

The critical article continues thus: “It is right to insist that Greek coins, as a 
rule, have no claim to be regarded as specimens of fine art.” Here I join issue, 
believing, both from my own study and knowledge of design, as well as from the dicta 
of authorities of much weightier capacity than the author of this notice, that in the 
Archaic, Transitional, and Highest periods of Hellenic die-sinking, Greek coins pre- 
sent a vast array of noble types of fine art workmanship— minor art, it may be, but 
nevertheless art, and most excellent art, in design, character, and execution. 

EARLY COINS OF THE PLANTAGENETS. 

I TAKE the following notes on the coins and coinages of these Princes from 
Capgrave’s “ Chronicle of England.” 

Henry III. Inthe XXX yere of his regne [1236] he let make a new money of 
gold, which we clepe now a ferthing of gold: then they cleped it a peny of gold; for 

1 No. 76. Guide to Italian Medals, British Museum. 2 No. 77. Same work. Medal of Giovanni II Ben- 


Bust of Julius to right in Papal robes. Aeverse, Con- tivoglio, 1494. Bust in tunic and biretta (cap). Bronze 
version of St. Paul. Bronze medal in the Museum. medal in the Museum. 
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this was the cry thorow the lond, that no man refuse a peny of gold, but take it 
instead of XX ¥, (?) 

Edward I. In that yere [1276] mad he chaunge of his coyne, an distroyed all 
that was clipped. He ded make ferthingis and halfpenies, which were not used 
before, and there was the prophecye of Merlyn fulfillid, that seith “ Dimidium rotundi 
erit,”’ that is to say, ‘* There shal be half of the round.” 

Edward III, “In the XXX yere [1357], William Edyngton, bishop of Winches- 
ter which loved better the Kynges profite than the peeples, mad the Kyng to make a 
new coyne, grotes, pens (pence) of too,! and pens,” destroying alle the elde sterlynges, 
which were of gretter whete, quantite for quantyte.”” Winchester, the seat of an 
ancient Bishopric, which dates back as early as 662, will be remembered as the place 
where Aethelstan is said to have established six mints, about 925, and Ruding men- 
tions the trial of the mint-masters there, in 1125. WM, TASKER-NUGENT. 


RECENT MEDALS STRUCK IN GERMANY. 


Kirtp MArsHAL von Moltke recently passed his ninetieth birthday, which was 
celebrated with a grand parade and military display, the Emperor himself making him 
a personal visit. The event has been commemorated by a medal, bearing the bust of 
the venerable soldier, with a suitable inscription, struck in bronze, size 50 millimetres, 
(32 nearly, American scale.) 

A very large one, (85 mm. or very nearly §4 American scale,) has been struck in 
bronze, in honor of Prince Bismarck, showing his bust in high relief, on the obverse, 
and a view of the palace in which the Reichstag assembles, on the reverse. 

Dr. Peters, the African explorer, has received a similar honor. <A recent medal, 
struck in bronze and silver, size 38 mm., and the latter of the weight of 20 grammes, 
displays his bust and the date 1890, with a map of Africa. Another medal of the 
same explorer, in brass, bears his bust and that of Emin Pasha: size 30 mm. 

Dr. Koch, the discoverer of the “lymph,” concerning which we are hearing so 
much in the daily press, has already been honored by two medals, one a large one, in 
bronze, size 50 millimetres, which bears his bust on the obverse, and an inscription, 
etc., on the reverse: the other, in the same metal, but smaller, (size 28 millimetres,) 
has a similar bust on the obverse, and the staff of Aesculapius on the reverse. 

The transfer of the little island of Heligoland by England to Germany has 
elicited a medal, which bears the bust of the Emperor William II on the obverse, and 
on the reverse a winged figure with the flag, over the island,—struck in silver and 
bronze, size 24, —and another with the same bust, but only the German standard on 
the reverse. ; 

A memento of the Passion-play at Ober-ammergau has on the obverse a view of 
the place, and on the reverse one of the new theatre in which the performance took 
place. This is of bronze, and size 38 A. S. 

The Dresden Bank has celebrated the twenty-fifth anniversary of its foundation 
(1890) by striking a silver medal of the weight of 18 grammes. 

We understand that Mr. Lyman H. Low of New York, will receive and execute 
orders for collectors who may desire to import any of the above pieces. 

A memorial coin in honor of the late Emperor Frederick has been issued by the 
German mint, in the general form of the florin. Around the head is the inscription, 
‘*Germany will never forget its Fritz,” and upon the reverse the words, “ Learn to 
suffer without complaining,” and the date of the Emperor's death, June 15, 1888. 


ANriguirTigs are history defaced, or remnants that have escaped the shipwreck 
of time: such as Inscriptions, Monuments, Coins, Names, etc., etc. — Lord Bacon. 


1 Two penny pieces, 7. ¢. % groats. 2 Penny pieces. 
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OF THE 


SCIENCE OF MEDICINE. 


BY DR. 


HORATIO R. STORER, NEWPORT, R. I. 


(Continued from Vol. X XV, p. 41.) 


V. THE UNITED STATES (Continued). 


A. Personal Medals (Continued). 


2. Medals commemorating, with the individual, a Medical College.! 


Dr. John A. Benson, of Chicago. 
Surgeons, Chicago. 


Those with t are Memorial Medals. 


Founder of medal, College of Physicians and 


Mr. Ward Nicholas Boylston (1748-1828), of Boston. Founder of medal, Medical 


Department of Harvard University. 


Rev. John A. Broadus, D. D., LL.D., of Louisville, Ky. 


Kentucky School of Medicine. 


Dr. Thomas Richardson Brown (1845-1879). 


Surgeons, Baltimore.t 

Dr. James Campbell (1848- 
Department of Yale University. 

Dr. D. Webster Cathell (1839- 
of Physicians and Surgeons, Baltimore. 


Dr. Benjamin Winslow Dudley (1785-1870), of Lexington, Ky. 


tucky School of Medicine. t 


Dr. William Henry Dudley (1811-1886), of Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Island College-Hospital.f 


Dr. Augustus Frederick Erich (1837-1887). 


Surgeons, Baltimore.t 
Dr. J. A. Going, M. R. C. V.S. E. 
College, N. Y. 


Dr. Samuel Hahnemann (1755-1843), 


), of Hartford, Ct. 


), of Baltimore. 


Founder of medal, 
Medal, College of Physicians and 
Founder of medal, Medical 
Founder of medal, College 
Medal, Ken- 
Two medals, Long 
Medal, College of Physicians and 
Founder of medal, Columbia Veterinary 


of Meissen, Saxony. Medal, Hahnemann 


Medical College, Philadelphia.t This will be again referred to under Germany. 


Dr. Jacob Harsen (1808-1862), of New York. 


Physicians and Surgeons, New York. 


Dr. Hugh Lenox. Hodge, Jr. (1836-1881), of Philadelphia. 


Founder of medal, College of 


Founder of medal, 


Medical Department of University of Pennsylvania. 


Dr. Edward Lloyd Howard (1837-1881). 


cians and Surgeons, Baltimore. 


Dr. John Hunter (1728-1793), of London. 


Founder of medal, College of Physi- 


Medal of Missouri Dental College 


and St. Louis Dental Society. This will be again referred to under England. 


Dr. James McDonald Keller (1832- 


), of Hot Springs, Ark. Founder of 


medal, Medical Department of Arkansas Industrial University. 


Dr. John S. Lynch (1828-1888). 
Baltimore. t 


Dr. Alden March (1795-1869), of Albany, N. Y. 
It is mentioned for the purpose of stating this fact, as it was 


lege.t Never awarded. 

publicly offered for competition. 
Dr. Denis I. McKew (1829- 

University of Maryland. 


1 The following personal lists have been compiled 
with much care. ie i 

esting to numismatists, especially American, as showing 
perhaps an unexpected amount of activity in the direc- 
tion indicated. Some of the medals referred to are 
engraved. I have had extreme difficulty in ascertaining 


VOL. XXV. 10 





), of Baltimore. 


is hoped that they will prove inter- 


Medal, College of Physicians and Surgeons, 


Medal, Albany Medical Col- 


Medal, Faculty of Physic of 


as to this, although I have made enquiry of the repre- 
sentatives of each of the institutions catalogued. I 
have, however, thrown out of the regular enumeration 
all that I am not quite certain to have been struck from 
dies. The medals themselves will be described under 
their respective heads. 
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Dr. Valentine Mott (1785-1865), of New York. Medal, Medical Department of 
University of City of New York. 

Dr. Charles Eugene Nelson (1837- ), of New York. Founder of Robert Nel- 
son Memorial medal, University of Bishop’s College, Montreal. See No. 7. (Fournal, 
Oct., 1889, p. 37.) 

Dr. Robert Safford Newton (1818-1881). Medal, Eclectic Medical College, of 
City of New York.f 

Dr. S. I. Nicholson, of Washington, N. C. Founder of medal, College of Physi- 
cians and Surgeons, Baltimore. 

Dr. Josiah Clark Nott (1804-1873), of Mobile. Medal, Medical College of 
Alabama.t 

Dr. Joseph Pancoast (1805-1882), of Philadelphia. Medal, Jefferson Medical 
College.t See No. 120. (Journal, July, 1890, p. 17.) 

Dr. Robert Empie Rogers (1813-1884), of Philadelphia’ Founder of medal, 
Medical Department of University of Pennsylvania. 

Col. Henry Rutgers (1745-1830). Founder of medal, and President of Rutgers 
medical faculty, Geneva Medical College. In this connection should be mentioned 
the following 


136. Obdverse. Bust of Rutgers, to right. 

Reverse. The sun, above a band of clouds. c. c. wricnt. Silver. 244. Ex- 
tremely rare. 

Anthon Catalogue, Part V, No. go2. 


Dr. Joseph Meredith Toner (1825- ), of Washington, D. C. Founder of 
medals, Jefferson Medical College, Philadelphia, and Medical Department of Univer- 
sity of Georgetown, D.C. 

~ Dr. Waters. Medal, Central College of Physicians and Surgeons, Indiana- 
polis, Ind.+ 

Dr. William F. Waugh, of Philadelphia. Founder of medal, Medico-Chirurgical 
College of Philadelphia. 

Dr. Lunsford Pitts Yandell (1805-1878), of Louisville, Ky. Medal, University 
of Louisville.t 





3. Medals commemorating with the Individual a Medical (or collateral) Society. 


Dr. Edmund Samuel Foster Arnold (1820- ), of New York. Commemorated 
upon the larger medal of the Ninth International Medical Congress, 1887. 
Dr. Nathan Smith Davis (1817- ), of Chicago. Commemorated upon the 


larger medal of the Ninth International Medical Congress, 1887, and by the medal 
of the American Medical Association, 1846. 

Dr. John B. Hamilton (1847- ), of Washington, D. C. Commemorated upon 
the larger medal of the International Medical Congress, 1887. 

Dr. John Homans, Sen. (1793-1868), of Boston. _Commemorated upon two 
medals of the Mass. Humane Society. 

Dr. Robert W. Mitchell, of Memphis, Tenn. Commemorated upon the medal of 
the Howard Association of Memphis. 

Dr. Joseph Meredith Toner (1825- ), of Washington, D. C. Commemorated 
upon the larger medal of the International Medical Congress, 1887. 

Dr. Jonathan Mason Warren (1811-1867), of Boston. Commemorated upon the 
1854 medal of the Mass. Humane Society. 


|. Medals commemorating with the Individual an Hospital. 


Mrs. Pauline E. Henry, of Philadelphia. Founder of medal of the Woman’s 
Hospital, Philadelphia. 
Dr. Scott Stewart. Founder of the Methodist Episcopal Hospital, Philadel phia. 
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5. Medals conferred upon special physicians by a Medical College, Society, Hospital, or other organization 
for medical or surgical relief. 


This group, and numbers 6 and 7, are mentioned to give more completeness to 
the catalogue ; otherwise I should not admit them here. As most of this class are 
medals of award, and their claim to be classed among Medicals depends upon the fact 
that they were bestowed upon physicians, I shall give no description; many that 
might be here included I have enumerated in “The Sanitarian,’ at various times 
within the past four years. I also exclude the Medals of American Medical Colleges, 
and of Howard and other Sanitary Associations, which will be described under 
Section B. 


Dr. Samuel Bard (1742-1821), of New York. Gold medal of University of Edin- 
burgh, botanical, 1763. 

Dr. George Stodart Blackie (1834-1881), of Nashville, Tenn. Do., 1852. 

Do., do., for Essay on Cretinism, 1855. This medal was destroyed after Dr. B.’s 
death. 

Dr. Jean Charles Faget (1818- ), of New Orleans. Gold medal from Acad- 
emy of Medicine of Caen, France, for works upon Yellow Fever. This medal will be 
described under France. 


6. Medals conferred upon special physicians from other sources, for medical (or collateral) reasons. 


Under this division I have accounts of quite a large number of medals awarded to 
physicians by various learned Societies, such as the Royal Society of London, the 
French Academy, etc. As a place among Medicals can be accorded them only 
because the recipient was a physician (as was the case with the preceding division), 
and more especially as they do not emanate from a medical source, I shall give no 
descriptions, although the record would be interesting, as well as highly creditable 
to the scholarship of American physicians. 


7. Medals conferred upon non-medical persons for medical reasons. 


I have mentioned elsewhere instances of this character, conspicuous among 
which are the honorary decorations of Miss Clara Barton, of Washington, D. C., “the 
Florence Nightingale of America.”! 


8. The Medallic cards of physicians supposed to be in good standing. 


137. Obverse. An arm with grasped sword, to left. Beneath, a scrolled shield, 
bearing St. Andrew’s cross, in angles of which two crescents supporting a cross, alter- 
nating with two hearts. Below, upon a scroll, SEMPER FIDELIS 

Reverse. Dr. James Ridley Taylor. | “* | 234 EAST 12%! STREET, | NEW YORK. 
Edges raised. Vulcanite. 20x 32. 31x 49 mm. 

In my collection. 


B. Zhe Medals of Medical Colleges, Hospitals, and Professional Societies. 


1. Medical Colleges. 

Alabama. 

138. Odverse. Within pearled circle, bust (of Dr. J. C. Nott, one of the foun- 
ders of the College), to left, bearded. No inscription. Exergue: oak branches 
crossed. 

Reverse. Within similar circle, the college buildings, with two trees at right. 
Beneath : FOUNDED A. D. | 1860 Inscription: MEDICAL COLLEGE OF ALABAMA, Ex- 
ergue: MOBILE Oak branches at either side. Gold (value $100). 464. 73 mm. 

Conferred upon the student graduating best. I have impressions of the medal 
from Dr. W. D. Bizzell, of Atlanta, Ga., a recipient, and its history from Dr. G. A. 
Ketchum, Dean of the College. 


1 The Sanitarian, Feb., 1890, No. 1227, and May, 15go, Nos. 1287-8. 
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This medal illustrates the mistake sometimes made, of omitting the name of the 
person intended to be commemorated. For a generation or two his memory, in his 
own immediate vicinity, will serve to identify the medal, but thereafter, and elsewhere, 
for biographical and historical purposes it is practically useless, except it has been 
entered on a list like the present. 

I summarize for the convenience of collectors who might otherwise be misled, 
various engraved badges or so-called medals, which do not come within the scope of 
the Journal :— 

The Medical Department of Arkansas Industrial University, and the California 
College of Pharmacy award engraved “medals.” Of these I have obtained descrip- 
tions. The Medical Department of the University of California (Toland Medical 
College), announced a “gold medal” in its circular for 1870-71; I have been unable to 
learn whether struck or engraved, or procure any description, after repeated inquiries. 


Connecticut. Medical Department of Yale University. 

139. Odverse. Within a beaded circle, the University Arms; an open Hebrew 
Bible upon a scrolled shield, with legend: LUxX-ET- VERITAS Inscription: MEDICAL 
DEPARTMENT YALE UNIVERSITY Exergue: a rosette | c Lc (the die-cutter’s initials.) 

Reverse. Within a similar circle: CAMPBELL | MEDAL | AWARDED TO __ Inscrip- 
tion: FOR HIGHEST STANDING IN MEDICAL STUDIES Exergue: a star. Edges milled. 
Gold. 23. 36mm. 

I have been permitted to inspect this medal through the kindness of Dr. Herbert 
E. Smith, Dean. 


The Medical Department of the University of Georgetown, D. C., the Southern 
Medical College of Atlanta, Georgia, the College of Physicians and Surgeons, of 
Chicago, Illinois, award engraved medals; the Woman's Medical College of Chicago 
also has a medal, probably engraved, of which I have failed to obtain any account. 
The Central College ot Physicians and Surgeons, Indianapolis, has awarded several 
engraved badges, of different shape, called medals, of which I have details ; the 
Medical Department of Central University, Louisville, Ky., and the Kentucky School 
of Medicine, in the same city, also award engraved medals. 

The Medical Department of the University of Louisville, has a medal about 
which I have as yet failed to learn. In Maryland the Baltimore Medical College has 
a medal, presumably engraved; and the College of Physicians and Surgeons has 
awarded shield-shaped badges, engraved, improperly called medals. The Maryland 
College of Pharmacy has a medal (2) that has as yet eluded me. The Faculty of 
Physic, University of Mz iryland, award engraved medals. I have failed to obtain any 
account of a medal announced by the Woman's Medical College of Baltimore. 


Massachusetts. Medical Department of Harvard University. 

140. Odverse. Bust to left. Inscription: w. N. BOYLSTON, SCHOLAE MEDICINAE 
FUNDATOR. W. WYON. SC. 

Reverse. Blank, for recipient's name, etc. Bronze, copper gilt. 29. 45 mm. 

In the Government (Lee) Collection. The founder of this medal, the elder Ward 
Nicholas Boylston, died in 1828. It is not to be confounded with the Boylston medal 
for elocution. 


Missouri. Missouri College of Medicine. 

I have failed as yet to obtain the particulars of this. 

Missouri Dental College. Dental Department of St. Louis Medical College. 

141. Obverse. Head to left, with flowing hair. Upon either side of neck, 17-28 
Inscription: JOHN HVNTER 

Reverse. Within laurel wreath tied by ribbon: PRESENTED | BY THE | ST. LouIS| 
DENTAL SOCIETY | TO (here name of the best graduate, that of the College, and date 
of presentation, Bh fein in script.) Gold. 28. 44 mm. 

Storer, Zhe Sanitarian, Jan., 1890, p. 52, No. 1143@. For impressions of this 
medal I am indebted to Prof. W. H. Eames, of St. Louis. 
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St. Louis College of Pharmacy. 
There is an alumni medal, of which I have as yet learned nothing. 


New York. Albany. Medical Department of Union University (Albany Medi- 
cal College). 

The heirs of the late Dr. Alden March, of Albany, proposed to found a memorial 
gold medal, to be given by the College for the best essay upon a surgical subject, and 
it was announced by the Faculty, but I am informed by the Registrar, Dr. W. G. 
Tucker, that the offer lapsed for want of competition for the medal. 

Brooklyn. Medical Department of Long Island College-Hospital. 

Two medals, descriptions of which I have ineffectually sought. 


Geneva. Rutgers Medical Faculty of Geneva College. 

There were two medals, for the particulars of which I have searched in vain. 
They were the “Rutgers” medal, gold, for best inaugural dissertation, and the Citi- 
zen’s do., silver, instituted by “a citizen of New York,” for best dissertation upon the 
medical topography and diseases of the United States. Who was this citizen? The 
medal commemorative of Col. Rutgers himself, I have already described, No. 136. 

College of Pharmacy of City of New York. 

142. Hand pouring oil into an antique lamp, and inscription : INSTITUTED 1871 
Bronze. 32. 50mm. 

Wood Cat., 25-29 Feb., 1884, No. 2378. I have not yet been able to obtain a 
further description of this medal. 

College of Physicians and Surgeons (Medical Department of Columbia College). 

143. Obdverse. Head (of Dr Jacob Harsen) to left. Upon neck MULLER. 
Inscription : HARSEN MEDAL, 1859. 

Reverse. Medical men and students (nine) at a clinical lecture (from Dr. Gurdon 
Buck). Exergue: COLLEGE OF PHYSICIANS | AND SURGEONS. | NEW-yorRK. Upon rim, 
the name and rank of recipient, and the date. Dr. Alfred H. Buck, of N. Y., has sent 
me the original photograph from which the medal was formed, and informs me that 
the eleven persons there represented are, beginning at the left, Drs. Gouverneur M. 
Smith, ’ , D. B. St. John Roosa, Tuthill, G. Buck, , Robert F. Weir, 
Alfred North, , and Normand Smith. Bronze. 58. 90 mm. 

In the Government (Lee) and Fisher Collections. For the three best clinical 
reports by the students of the College at the N. Y. Hospital. For information regard- 
ing this medal I am indebted to Dr. John G. Curtis, Secretary. 

Columbia Veterinary College, N. Y. 

There are two medals, but as yet I cannot obtain their descriptions. 

Eclectic Medical College of N. Y. 

144. Obdverse. Inscription: R. S. NEWTON —M. D. PROFESSOR OF SURGERY. 1876. 

Reverse. Iuscription: ECLECTIC MEDICAL COLLEGE OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 
INCORPORATED APRIL 22, 1865 Bronze, tin. 24. 37 mm. 

In the Government (Lee) Collection. 

New York College of Dentistry. 

145. Obverse. A large branch of almond, in bloom. Around stem, a band, 

















upon which: FLOS-PRCECURSOR (sic) —FRUCTI- . rosette. Inscription: NEW YORK 
COLLEGE OF DENTISTRY |. . 1865.. 
Reverse. Within crossed laurel branches: AWARDED TO | | FOR HAVING 


PASSED | THE BEST | EXAMINATIONS Gold, silver, bronze. 29. 45 mm. 

For an examination of this medal I am indebted to Dr. Frank Abbott, Dean. 

University of the City of New York. 

146. Obdverse. Head to right. Under shoulder, G. 4. L(ovetT). Inscription : 
VALENTINE MOTT Exergue: FOUNDED 1856 

Reverse. Oak and laurel branches, tied by ribbon. Inscription: UNIVERSITY OF 
NEW YORK, MEDICAL DEPARTMENT. | AWARDED TO Exergue: G. H. LOVETT 
Gold, silver, bronze. 22. 34 mm. 
Storer, The Sanitarian, Sept., 1889, p. 253, No. 1137. 
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This is in the Government (Lee) and Fisher Collections, and my own. The gold 
medal is for the best dried anatomical or surgical preparation ; the silver, for the 
second best; and the bronze for the best report of either of the surgical clinics. They 
were founded by the will of Dr. Mott. The other Mott medal was described in the 
Journal, July, 1890, p. 17, No. 119. 


Io be continued. } 


COIN SALES. 
rHE CLENEAY SALE. 


Tue Messrs. Chapman, of Philadelphia, have lately sold in that city at the rooms of Messrs. Davis 
& Harvey, the collection of Thomas Cleneay, Esq. This sale extended from Tuesday, Dec. 9g, through 
Saturday of the same week, and was very successtul, the total returns amounting to upwards of $16,000, 
for about 2,800 lots. ‘This collection was much more complete and extensive than was generally known, 
having been the result of nearly forty years’ labor on the part of its late owner, an enthusiastic Numisma- 
tist, who died October 21, 1887. From an inspection of the Catalogue it appears that his aim was to 
secure the best specimens attainable, whether proofs or uncirculated, of United States coinage, and it 
contained all but about twenty of these issues, several of which were easily attainable, and the reason for 
their absence does not appear. Messrs. Chapman consider it the most nearly complete cabinet of United 
States coins that has ever been offered. The coins are so uniformly fine that it was a matter of some 
difficulty for the compilers to call the special attention of buyers to particular examples, and the prices 
realized were so good as to make it almost as difficult for us to give a fair idea of the sale without devot- 
ing to it more space than we have at our disposal. We must pass many pieces of value, that ordinarily 
would be considered well worthy of mention. The Catalogue, 104 pages, was prepared by the Messrs. 
Chapman, in uniform style (quarto, large margin,) with the Bushnell, Warner, and other recent sales 
from that house. We should mention that it also contained a number of splendid examples of gold 
coins, Ancient, English and Foreign. We should like to devote much more space to these also, than we 
are able to give,and would inform those who desire to learn more particulars than will be found below, 
that Priced Catalogues can be obtained for $1.00, and the same, with printed prices and twelve fine arto- 
type plates, for $5.00. 

The opening piece was a Stater of Philip Il, gold, (B. C. 358 to 336) which brought $23. Another 
of Alexander III, 24. Octadrachm of Arsinie, (B.C. 254-50) weight 523 grs., v. r. and ex. f, 87. 
Aureus of Antoninus Pius, 26. Five Guinea piece of Charles II, 1677, African Gold, 41, and one of 
James II, 40.50. Sovereign of Cromwell, superb proof, and v. r., 52. Coming next to American coin- 
age, we note NE. Shilling, (punch mark NE. no date.) 52; oak-tree, dated, well struck, 22; do., six- 
pence, 16.50, and threepence, 10. Pine-tree Shilling, 18.50. Rosa Americana, dated 1722, Twopence, 
v.f, 7-75; Penny, 11; Halfpenny, 10 50, and a duplicate at same. Twopence, crowned rose, 1723, 
9.25. Penny, 7, and Halfpenny, both unc., 6.50. Nova Constelatio Cent, unc., and ‘‘ the most beau- 
tiful we have seen,” 12.50. Massachusetts Cent, 1787, unc., (C 3-G) 12. New York, ‘* Non vi virtute 
vici,” 1786, 48. 1787, Excelsior, 18. Immunis Columbia, 10. New Jersey, 1786 Cent, (M 16-L) 20. 
1788, (M 51-g) from Mickley coll., 10. Myddelton piece, bronze prf., 21. Of the United States Mint 
Issues a Gold proof-set of 1863 sold for 62 for the six pieces (face 41.50), and one of 1864, same coins, 
for 70, while one of 1875 brought 113. agles :—1795, unc., 20; 1796, 16 stars, 24.50; '97, 16 stars 
(4 facing), small eagle, v. f. and ex. r., 51; and one of 98 over ’g7, 9 stars behind and 4 facing, heraldic 
eagle, 51. //alf Eagles : — 1795, die cracked, heraldic eagle, 50; ‘96 over’g5, eagle on olive branch, two 
sold for 17, each; 1820, 13.50; °23, unc., 16, and 13.50; ‘25, 33; °26, 26; '27, 46; °29, small date, unc., 
proof surface, ex. r., 22.50; °30, unc., mint lustre, 32; °42, br. pr., ex. r, 13.25. Zhree Dollar piece, 
1854, pr., v.r. 14. Quarter Lagles:— 1796, Bust of Liberty and heraldic eagle, v. f. and r., 20; °96, 
8 stars before and behind head, ex. r., 40; °97, 7 stars behind and 6 before, 44; 1826, v. f. and ex. r., 
45; 34, v. f. 10.50; California, 50, round, 93. S/ver Proof sets: — 1842, seven pieces, inc. Cent, small 
date, and Half Cent, restrike, 81; another, the last piece being original but the silver not so fine, 40; 46, 
with large and small date Cent and restrike Half Cent, and Dollar over-date on °45, 92.50; each of these 
sets are of the utmost rarity. °48, 7 pieces, 37; °54, 8 pieces, 45; °55, do., 40.50; and another, not so 
good, 30; two of °56, g pieces, 39 each; two of °57, 20 each; °58, 7 pieces, 46 and 45.50. Dollars: — 
1794, fine and ex. r., 70; ‘95, Ist star touches curl, 12.75; do., draped bust, eagle between branches of 
olive and palm, 14.50; ‘96, large date, 17.50; do., small date, 18; °97, 1o stars behind bust, 6 before, 
unc. and mint lustre, 43.50; do., 9 and 7 stars, large letter rev., 19.50; ‘98, 7 and 6 stars, small eagle, 
32.50; 1836, Lib. seated, Gobrecht in field, 44; °38, eagle flying 1., br. pr., 65; ’39, as last. 41; °45, br. 
pr., 29: °49, do., 20; *51, do., 42: °52, do., 43. Half Dollars: —1794, type of Dollar, edge let'd, fine 
and v. r., 16.50; "95, unc., die cracked, ex. r., lower curl between first and second star, 17.50; do., curl 
through first star, 18; ‘97, bustof Lib. r., 8 stars behind bust, 7 before, Liberty above, date beneath, 
edge let., unc., mint lustre, ** the finest we know of,” 250; 1803, large 3, unc., (Zanoni Coll.) 15+ "SS, 
br. pr., 14.50; °22, do., 17; °38, do., 36; and others at nearly as high prices. Quarter Dollars : —1796, 
draped bust, unc. and pr. surface, 51; another, not quite so fine, 35; 1804, ex. r., 71; '05, unc., ‘* very 
rare; where is its equal?” go; ‘20, large o, br. pr., 35; ‘22, br. pr., 49; '27 over ‘23, br. original pr., 
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‘probably not more than five known,” 160; °36, br. pr., 20; °37, pr., 17.50. Dimes: —1796, bust of 
Lib., 8 stars behind, 7 before, unc., pr. surface, v. r., 20; ‘97, 7 and 6stars, unc., ** finest known, we be- 
lieve,” 75; 1801, unc., 45; °03, ex. f, die cracked round date, 43; '04, ex. f., cut in field, ex. r., 53; ’o9, 
defiant eagle, unc., 50; "II over ’g, unc., 50; ‘21, br. pr.,’21; '28, small date, superb pr., 29. Half Dimes: 
1792, ** Disme,” 28.50, and another nearly as fine, 25; ‘94. head of Lib., unc., 24.50, and another, same 
die slightly cracked, sharp, mint lustre, 27; 1805, v. f., 36. Cents: — 1793, head of Lib., flowing hair, 
rev. chain, 1o1; another, same date and type, hd larger, hair more abundant, rarer than preceding, ** the 
finest specimen known, . . from Zanoni coll.,” 122.50; °93, slight differences, from Cogan coll., 100; 
another, wreath rev., unc., 55; °93, filletted head, cap on pole, rev. wreath, the *‘ finest example of this 
the rarest U. S. Cent,” 200; ’95, let’d edge, unc., 82. 50; two proofs of 1821, 32 and 22; °’23 over ’22, 
pr., ‘*the finest known,” 80; °38, pr., 19. The early A/a/f Cents sold at prices running from 12 to 40, 
the last for an unc. and ‘‘ finest known” proof of 1811, 23.50; °31, pr., 17; °36, do., 17.50; and others 
brought corresponding prices. A fine Libertas Americana Medal, in silver, from the Anthon collection, 
22, and Miss Ahlborn’s bronze Memorial medal of Prof. Anthon, 12. A German Half Crown of Ladis- 
laus, 1512-67, unc. and v. r., 80. A curious Coronation piece of’ the King of Oude, 16. Duplicate Half 
Dollar of ’97, fine, 70. We have given a glimpse of this sale merely, which was certainly remarkably 
successful. 


FROSSARD’S SALE. 


Mr. Ep. FRossArD has announced a sale in New York at Leavitt & Co.’s rooms on the gth and roth 
of January, embracing a collection of American gold and of English Crowns from the Zabriskie Cabinet; a 
very fine assortment of silver coins of Ancient Rome from the Lawrence Cabinet; and one of the most 
extensive collections of Store Cards that has been offered for many years. These were till recently the 
property of a well known Brooklyn collector. There are also a good assortment of Peace Medals. 
Twenty or more of the rarer pieces are to be illustrated by the artotype process, for those who desire. 
We ,shall look with interest for the priced catalogue, especially on the Roman coins, which deserve to 
bring good prices. . 

SCOTT & CO’S SALE. 


WE have received the Catalogue of the Sale to be held in February, to which we alluded in the 
last number of the Fournal. It covers about 100 pages, and contains 996 lots, almost entirely Ancient 
Greek and Roman Coins, with a few Medieval and Modern Coins and Medals, and sixty or seventy books 
on Numismatic topics. The sale is introduced by a bright little Preface, in which the compilers call atten- 
tion to several interesting pieces and to the fact that the coins are identified by references to the highest 
foreign authorities. We note that in several cases also, the current value of the rarer pieces, as estimated 
by Babelon, and others equally well known, is added. The publishers say, ‘* Seldom if ever before, has 
so rich and varied a collection, or one of the class that would compare with it in extent, been placed in 
an American auction room.” Following so closely after Mr. Frossard’s Sale, mentioned above, we shall 
watch with interest to see the prices obtained. Certainly two such sales, abounding with the choicest 
antiques, indicate a great advance in Numismatics among our collectors, or the dealers would hesitate 
long before placing them on the market without reserve. We hope to give a full account of both of these 
in our next number. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 
Editors of the Fournal : — 

Can any of your readers identify or explain the following piece of silver, size of a deca- 
drachm (24 nearly), but a medal rather than a coin. Odverse, A head in profile to right, wear- 
ing a helmet: on the back of the helmet is an elliptical tablet, with a city in the back-ground 
and ships in front. Legend, in front of the face, * AAKIBIAAH2 = everse, Two figures, the 
one at the right, draped in classical costume, standing on the shore, seems to be endeavor- 
ing to seize the other, a female, who is naked, and in escaping (?) has stepped on two dolphins 
which are swimming away; her hands uplifted are entwined in her hair ; behind the first figure 
is a serpent nearly erect, and something perhaps intended for a shield. Legend, at the left, 
KPATOYMAI [I am conquered.] The execution is good; the piece seems to be of German 
origin. i he Bi 

THE HEADS ON OUR COINS. 

Lucy Srone recently accused Governor Russell of throwing away his opportunity to 
advocate woman suffrage, and reiterates her complaint about taking money from women as 
taxes, and giving them nothing in return. This question doesn’t concern the Yourna/, but it 
may be well to note that Uncle Samuel has such a preference for the sex, that contrary to the 
custom of all other nations, he never has placed the head of a man on his coins. Lucy should 
have reenforced her argument with this little “pointer.” * ABIGAIL WOOD. 
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“HEADS I WIN, TAILS YOU LOSE.” 
Editors of the Fournal. 

CaN you inform me if the question where the phrase * Heads I win, tails you lose,” origi- 
nated, was ever settled? Something over a year ago several queries concerning it appeared ; 
were they ever satisfactorily answered? P., L. G, 

In reply to the query above, the answer printed in the Cri/ze seems to be the most satis- 
factory. A correspondent wrote that paper that he thought he had found in Thomas Shadwell’s 
play of “Epsom Wells,” Act 2, Scene 1, the original of the phrase. We quote his words: 
“Woodly says, ‘You’re in the right: ’tis worse than Cross I win, pile you lose.’ Webster 
defines cross as ‘a piece of money stamped with the figure of across; also, that side of such a 
piece on which the cross is stamped.’ Pile, he says, is ‘one side of a coin ; originally, a punch 
or puncheon used in stamping figures on coins, and containing the figures to be impressed. 
Hence, the arms-side of a coin is called the fi/e and the head the ¢voss, which was formerly in 
the place of the head.’ Here, I think, we have the original form of the ‘ Heads I win, tails you 
lose,’ of to-day.” Eps, 


THe Firsr *Ciinron’’ Copper.— This piece, which was mentioned in our October 
number, p. 53, is now owned by Mr. John G. Mills, of Albany, N.Y. It was sold at W. E, 
Woodward's Sale of March 21-25, 1888, and afterwards purchased by Mr. Mills. 


ARCHAEOLOGY. 


TENNESSEE ANTIQUITIES. 


ApouTt two years ago a large Indian cemetery was discovered near Nashville. 
The Tennessee Historical Society promptly undertook its exploration, and requested 
Mr. Gates P. Thruston, its Correspondi ing Secretary, to prepare a pamphlet descrip- 
tive of the best specimens of pottery and other objects unearthed from the stone-lined 
graves. As Mr. Thruston proceeded with the work, he was unavoidably led into a 
general study of Tennessee antiquities. The scientific world will be glad to find that 
the pamphlet expanded into a large volume (royal octavo) of nearly four hundred 
pages, with two hundred and sixty- three maps, plates and engravings, many of the 
latter being photographic. It is a highly creditable book, and will interest archaeolo- 
gists throughout the world. The title is “The Antiquities of Tennessee and the 
Adjacent States, and the State of Aboriginal Society in the Scale of Civilization 
Represented by Them. A Series of Historical and Ethnological Studies.” 

The Mound-building Indians, to whom these images, implements and ornaments 
belonged, left no history except what may be gathered and combined from these relics 
and from earthworks. It is only within the last ten years that the conviction has 
been reached that the Mound-builders were the ancestors of the tribes found by white 
men, and not a distinct race that had mysteriously disappeared. 

The Indians who lived in Tennessee, along the Cumberland and the Tennessee 
Rivers, in the prehistoric times, often buried their dead in graves carefully lined with 
slabs of stone. Thousands of such graves are sometimes found together. In them 
were placed various implements and vessels containing provisions—silent but eloquent 
testimony that the thought of immortality is implanted in the heart of savage man, 
and that its power over his life is spontaneous. 

On the field where Gen. Thomas fought the model battle of the war in the winter 
of 1864-5, five miles south of Nashville, along Brown’s Creek, is found the site of the 
aboriginal cemetery referred to. Three thousand closely-laid stone graves are known 
to exist there, and a thousand have been discovered on an adjoining farm. These and 
smaller cemeteries in the neighboring region establish the fact that the Indians had 
an ancient metropolis at Nashville, with many surrounding villages and settlements. 
The antiquities found in the central cemetery are numerous and important. Mr. 
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Thruston says: “Six or seven hundred specimens of well-burned pottery have been 
obtained within its limits, many of them unique in form, and so finely finished that 
they may be said to be semi-glazed. Nearly every familiar object, animate and inani- 
mate, is represented in the forms of this ware. Animals, birds and fish in great 
variety, the human figure in many attitudes, sea-shell forms, and grotesque and fanciful 
figures are all represented, and many of the vessels have been colored and decorated 
with considerable artistic skill. There are cooking vessels, drinking cups, water jars, 
hanging vessels, sets of ware, ornamented and plain, basins, bottles, vases, spoons, and 
indeed, every variety of equipment for a well-stocked aboriginal cuisine.” The terra 
cotta heads and images doubtless are often Indian portraits. 

The contents of the graves include toys for children, such as miniature pottery, 
rattles and marbles; tools for workers in clay, stone and bone; clay trowels for 
plasterers, chisels of chipped flint, medicine paddles, and pulley-like wheels, thinly 
coated with native copper. Many of the objects or their material were brought from 
a distance —shell from the Gulf, copper from Lake Superior, mica from Virginia and 
North Carolina, and various minerals from regions hundreds of miles away. No Indian 
military earthworks were built at Nashville. An Indian mound twelve feet high is 
near the cemetery. It may have been used for ceremonies or as a point of observation. 
But there was an outlying cordon of fortified towns about thirty miles distant. 

The Indians of this Stone Grave race had settlements also in the valleys of East 
Tennessee, Northern Georgia, Southern and Western Kentucky and Southern Illinois. 
Their chief town was doubtless at Nashville. The Indian graves within thirty miles 
of Nashville outnumber the graves of the white race after a century of occupation. 
Doubtless these Nashville Indians were an advanced type and considerably more 
civilized than their descendants. They had insignia of social organization and cere- 
monial, and were a rising people when the Iroquois of the North descended upon and 
scattered them. And besides, as the author remarks, the Indian, devoted to his family 
or tribe, had in his social system a natural tendency to disintegration. “ Haughty, 
taciturn, impracticable, impatient of reproof, faithful friends, impla wcable enemies, they 
never seemed able to grasp the principle of order, submission and union, necessary to 
stability and enduring progress.” 

Mr. Thruston has reached some general conclusions that can best be given in 
his own terse summary : 

“First— The mounds and other earthworks of Tennessee and Southern Ken- 
tucky are simply the remains of ancient fortified towns, villages and settlements once 
inhabited by tribes of Indians, some of whom were devoted to agriculture, more 
stationary in their habits and more advanced in culture than the nomadic tribes 
generally known to the whites, : 

“Second — Nothing has been found among the prehistoric monuments and 
remains in Tennessee, or, indeed, elsewhere in the Mississippi Valley, indicating an 
ancient civilization, or semi-civilization. There are many indications, however, of 
a state of native society, primitive and rude, yet, in some respects, more progressive 
and advanced than that found among the historic red Indians at the date of European 
settlement. 

“Third — The remains of the arts and industries and the cranial remains evi- 
dently connect the ancient tribes that occupied the Cumberland and Tennessee 
Valleys with the native tribes of the West and Southwest of the sedentary or village 
Indian type. They place them in the ethnic scale in the same class as to culture as 
the village Indians of New Mexico and Arizona, and as the village tribes of old Mexico. 
The cranial remains and the remains of the arts, homogeneous among the mound 
tribes, also appear to separate the advanced tribe of Mound-builders from the more 
barbarous tribes of Northern and Northeastern Indians. 

“Fourth—The pottery from the ancient graves in Tennessee is of the same 
general character, and is frequently identical in forms with that found in Southeast 
Missouri, Arkansas, Southern Illinois and Indiana, indicating that these districts were, 
at some period in the past, occupied by the same tribe or closely allied tribes. There 
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are also evidences of the most intimate tribal and trade relations between the inhabi- 
tants of these sections. 

“Fifth — The remains of art and industry found in Tennessee, including pottery, 
manufactured cloth, implements of stone, pipes, shell-work and other useful and orna- 
mental articles, as a whole, indicate that the ancient inhabitants of Tennessee probably 
reached as high a state of development as any of the native races within the present 
territory of the United States. 

‘Sixth — The accumulation of a dense population in favored localities, and the 
progress made toward civilization, were probably the results of periods of repose and 
peace, that enabled certain tribes to collect in more permanent habitations, and to 
pursue for a time more peaceful modes of life than some of their neighbors and succes- 
sors. These periods of peace and advancement were probably succeeded by wars, 
invasions, migrations, or changes which arrested the limited development in the arts 
of peace and civilization, and left the native tribes in the status in which they were 
found by the whites.” 

In these researches into the past the author has found nothing higher in the 
Mississippi Valley than traces of semi-civilization. There are no signs of a written 
language, of the weaving of cloth, of masonry or house foundations of stone, no walled 
well or brick structure. 

The detailed description of the many objects found in the Nashville cemeteries, 
with engravings, affords the reader nearly all the pleasures of a visit to an extensive 
museum. The antiquarian riches of Tennessee, hitherto almost unheard of, will figure 
largely hereafter in the studies of ancient America. The publishers are Robt. 
Clarke & Co., of Cincinnati. 


THE BRAZIL-UNITED STATES MEDAL. 


THe International Memorial Medal which Rear Admiral Da Silveira presented 
to the President on behalf of the Republic of Brazil on his arrival at Washington, is 
commemorative of the salutation of the flag of Brazil by the American naval squadron 
in Kio Janeiro. It represents on one side the American eagle carrying in its claws 
the coat of arms of the great republic and symbolical of its glory and power ; and two 
branches, of laurel and oak. The eagle is flying towards Brazil, as is shown by the 
constellation of the Southern Cross. In his beak he carries a branch of olive asa 
token of peace. The inscription, in Portuguese, reads: A REPUBLICA DOS ESTADOS 
UNIDOS DO AMERICA. “ To the United States of America.’’ On the reverse is an 
allegorical figure of the republic of Brazil, with a branch of olive by her side, symbol- 
izing the event when the Brazilian people threw off their yoke and became free and 
independent, with a republican form of government. 

The medal is made of gold and palladium. The gold symbolizes the United 
States, and the palladium the republic of Brazil, where that rare and expensive metal 
is found. It occurs in minute octahedral crystals, and it is oftenest associated with 


platinum. 
EDMUND J. CLEVELAND. 


Hlartferd, Conn. 


AVALLON TOKEN. 


Apropos to that much discussed Avalonia token, has it ever been mentioned in 
the Journal that there exists a somewhat similar token of Avallon in France (near 
Auxerre)? Obverse, An irradiated lyre, upon crossed laurel branches. Above, a 
head. Below, a garland. Inscr., SOCIETATIS VINCULUM HARMONIA. Reverse, Within 
a laurel wreath, SOCIETE | MELOPHILE | D’AVALLON | 1787. 

Neumann, Beschr. der bekanntesten kupfer-miinzen, V, 1868, p. 252, No. 30,682. 
The musical character of the two, with lyre, etc., is an interesting coincidence. 


H, R. STORER. 
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JAPANESE GOLD. 

Tue following item, which is floating in the newspapers, should be taken “cum 
grano salts,” 

“One of the most valuable of the curiosities in the National Museum at Wash- 
ington is a set of Japanese gold coins in the Grant Collection. It is the only complete 
set in existence, except the one in the Japanese Treasury, and is worth thousands of 
dollars.” 


——————— 


EO 
OBITUARY. 
JAMES OLIVER. 


Mr. JAMEs OLiver, of New York, died on the 27th of October, 1890. He was 
one of the founders and incorporators of the American Numismatic and Archaeolog- 
ical Society, and was one of its Vice-Presidents at the time of his death. We are 
informed that he was born in Montreal, but he has been for many years a resident of 
New York, and was sixty years of age. His tastes led him to begin the collection 
of a Cabinet of Coins early in life, at first without limiting himself to a special depart- 
ment or a single series; he was well versed in Ancient and Medieval as well as 
Modern Coins. Of late years he has taken much interest in Canadian Numismatics, 
but he was best known as a collector of English War Medals. No one in America 
has so extensive a cabinet of these interesting pieces as Mr. Oliver had acquired; he 
had gathered many of the earlier and rarer medals, and with them the clasps and 
original distinctive ribbons with which they are worn. It is doubtful if even in Eng- 
land there is a better one and but a very few equal to it. It is reported that the 
collection will be sent to England, for sale in the coming spring by the well known 
house of Sotheby, London. Mr. Oliver's paper on British War Medals relating to 
America, containing a very full list, which was read before the American Numismatic 
and Archaeological Society in May, 1888, and was subsequently printed in the 
Society’s Proceedings, will be remembered as a contribution of special value to Amer- 
ican Numismatists, bringing to their knowledge a wide field which had scarcely been 
known to collectors of Americana before that appeared. He was a genial and affable 
gentleman, ever ready to aid in advancing the interests of the Society with which he 
was so long connected, and of numismatics generally, and was one of the oldest sub- 
scribers to the Yournal. M, 


ee 


BOOK NOTICE. 


La RevuE CONTEMPORAINE, 29e Année, N. 18, rer Decembre, 1890. Paris. No. 158 Bd. 

St-Germain. 8 pp. 883—916-++8. 

Tue leading articles in this number of our deservedly successful and influential 
cotemporary are a History of the French Academy, by the Editor in Chief, M. Albert 
Lepingleux Deshayes, and Unedited Medals of the French Revolution, by M. Charles 
Préau, an officer of the French Academy, and an eminent authority in France on 
historical numismatics. The present is the second instalment of this valuable history, 
which is in course of publication, serially, in the Revue Contemporaine. Each number 
is illustrated with ten photogravures of the medals under consideration, with full 
description and texts of legends and inscriptions. Ultimately, the work will forma 
volume of two hundred and fifty pages, with prints of more than two hundred medals, 
from the private collection of M. Préau. The ten medals given in this number, cover 
the attack upon the Bastile, 14th July, 1789, its capture, its evacuation, its demolition, 
the arrest and massacre of its Governor, M. de Launay, and the portrait bust of M. 
Bailly, President of the National Assembly, in the costume of a deputy of the Tiers- 
Etats, with the municipal scarf crossed on his breast. We are pleased to notice that 
Sac-similes of the medals, in lead or type metal, can be obtained by addressing the 
office of the Revue. 





G. A. GORDON. 
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EDITORIAL. 

THE continuation of Mr. Walter’s interesting paper on Medallic Memorials of the Great 
Comets is deferred to the next number of the Jowrna/, as the author has lately discovered some 
additional pieces, of which he proposes to give descriptions before closing the series. The 
popular idea that Comets favorably affect the quality of the vintage of the years in which they 
appear has not entirely disappeared, and there is at least one recent issue of a Comet Medal, 
having reference to this belief, which Mr. Walter has recently secured. 

THE success of the recent coin sales must be very gratifying to the dealers, as well as to 
those collectors who have realized on their cabinets, and it must be particularly gratifying to 
advanced numismatic students to see the evidence of a higher ideal, and an increased knowledge 
of the value and importance of ancient coins, among amateurs, which such catalogues as those 
lately issued by Low, Frossard and Chapman, indicate. 

Tue silver question which is agitating the business world so widely on both sides the 
water, in consequence of the recent steps taken on free coinage by Congress, does not directly 
touch the domain of Numismatics, yet the /ourna/ cannot be entirely indifferent to the dis. 
cussion. A coin which professes to be what it is not, is as much a disgrace and dishonor to the 
science as it is to the nation which issues it. The history of the plated money of the later 
Roman Empire, and the debased issues of medieval rulers, sufficiently demonstrate the truth 
of this, as it does the utter folly of those who once sought to buttress their crumbling strength, 
or those who would now win some selfish end by such contemptible measures. 


From a Numismatic point of view nothing can be more annoying than the ignorance of 
some people who might be thought to be wiser, as to what constitutes a Medal. An enthu- 
siastic collector reads in the announcement of a literary or scientific institution, that a “ medal ” 
will be awarded for an essay, or for proficiency in a certain direction; or he sees that a Masonic 
Lodge has presented a distinguished member with a medal; or some one, knowing his tastes, 
kindly writes informing him where such and such a medal can be found. He begins inquiries, 
in order to make a proper description for a special list of the class in which he happens to be 
interested. Perhaps no notice will be taken of his letters; perhaps he will get some incom- 
plete account that only adds to his uncertainty ; occasionally he finds sympathy from one who 
shares his enthusiasm, and is favored with a rubbing and a full description. But after his 
most earnest labor, in a large proportion of cases, he gets no satisfactory information, or more 
frequently finds that the so-called medal is no medal at all. It may be a pretty engraved 
badge, a star, or a cross, or a shield, or one of those fearful and wonderful things, the joint 
work of the silver-smith’s saw, the engraver’s burin, and the jeweler’s decorative art, adorned 
with enamel, filagree or gems, and yet be called a medal. The true numismatist despises all 
such affairs. We are led to these remarks, not only from the experience of one of our editors, 
whose search for Masonics has led him to many such cases, but from an inspection of the 
results of Dr. Storer’s labor in completing his lists of Medicals. The number of so-called 
medals, which his investigations show to be mere badges, or engraved plates of metal of 
different shapes, is simply astounding ; it cannot be adequately realized by those who have not 
sought for light in similar ways, and not the least surprising part is that there really are 
educated men who honestly suppose that such things are medals, . 


CURRENCY. 


JorRKINS was at his Club the other night when a proposal for membership was sub- 
mitted. The chairman asked those who were in favor of the admission of the neophyte to 
“give the sign of assent,” and Jorkins simply blushed and kept still; for he knew that there 
was not the sign of a cent to be found about him. 


BitLet doux—legal tender notes. 




















